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“ iable record of an unbelievable peri “ An attractive and rather lovable book 
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Houses and Properties bes lie abet For Sale or To Le 














A. T. UNDERW OOD, 


The most Central Of} For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
| Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
| Crawley 32s.) 
| 


Between TUNBRIDGE WELLS d the’ COAST 
P' RFECTLY restored TUDOR RESIDENCE wit 


wealth of old oak 3) Reception, 7 Bedroor 
» r« j j °” 
2 Bathrooms ; Central Heating, Electrie Light Con 
pany’s Water. Farm House, 4 Cottages Excellent 
Buildings. FREEHOLD £6,750 with 135 ACRES o 


£8,750 with 205 ACRES 
Fishing and Shooting on Property, 
Hlustrated Partieulars of SOLE AGENT, 4 
| UNDERWOOD, Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussey 


I 





Ss are RRR ‘ Between CRAWLEY and HORSHAM 
Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimerow Views over St. Leonards Forest, 
TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in perfect 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens | A.) trptiny In Stan Sh 
=e ewes beautite Garage and Stabling. aii 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH “ae ay WITH 22 ACRES ONLY £3,600 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, Estate Offices, Three Bridges 

COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, Sussex. 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT eas pp eS 2 aoe 

WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE rO LOVERS OF THE OLD-WORLD RESIDENC 


BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON | POUND HILL, WORTH 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. | 1 mile Three Bridges Station 
= CHARMING OLD OAK-BEAMED  COTTAG} 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, A ‘RESIDENCE, Lounge with Inglenook Firepla 
GARAGES AVAILABLE S.W 15. 2 Rec eption Rooms, 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom. — Company's 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE Phone» Putney 2193. Water. Sone See eae 2 antares 


j acre. In PERFECT ORDER, £2,100 
! rs: JOHN LAING & SON Jie 
Gulider Owners : $0) SOs, Let Keys of SOLE AGENT, A. T. UNDERWOOD 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges. 














F. D. IBBETT & Co., oN Roan to arco sea 


OXTED, SURREY. A MODERN Country RESIDENCE 


3 Reception Rooms, 4 Bedrooms 
Bathroom. Eleetrie Light) and Power 
pany’s Water. Garage-for 2 cars 
Very charming Grounds and Woodland of-2 ACRES, 


L IMPSFIEL D, SU 'RREY ma ek ye . oa = FREEHOLD ¢1,750. BARGAIN 


 Sunue' aimee a0 see NN! | lustrated Particulars of SOLE AGENT, A. T. UNDER 
_ distance Of Tae KS aS WOOD, Three Bridges. 








j mmon and Tandridge. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, ae : oo ‘ . 
itect-designed and contract built, with 7 bedrooms BS 5 _ WORTHY. OF RESTORATION: 

wit! D bathroom, hall with Cloakroom, : Saas $ : . pts * | BETWEEN REIGATE AND CRAWLEY, 

eption rooms, loggia, capital offices, &e. Al! main oe a : i H N OLD BRICK AND TLLE-HUNG. COTTAGE 

sgjtdhasaizn Mo shee ; = A RESIDENCE. MOSTLY. OVER 400. YEARS) 

DELIGHTFUL MATURED GARDEN OF ‘ RN Soe ee OLD. 3 Reception, 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, ¢Company’s 

a“ A on Y ONE ACRE. PRE ER ge VES : Be Water, Electric Light and Gas available» Range of 

substantially reduced : ‘ 3 3 Farm Buildings. Garage. Garden. Orchard and 


meadows of 8 ACRES, With over 700 feet of good road! 
ON LY £2,850 FREEHOL D frontage which could be resold for develo es without, 

mane : : id ‘triment to the Cottage. 

scamne eee ae = : | | vas EHOLD £1,800, OR REASONABLEOFFER , 

g numended by the Owner's Agents : 4. T. UNDERWOOD, Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 


F. D. IBBETT & CO., OXTED. (Tel.: >. BS BS: eh SSS ones, 
And at Sevenoaks and Reigate - - 











| PERFECT COUNTRY COTTAGE, 
JACKSON, STOPS AND|_ ee or een AT WELWYN - 


(30 minutes King’s Cross) 


J J 7 »-Toome ouse « ya ye é e garde £825, with, 
16 QUEEN STREET, W.1. PRICE CUT—{900 | £19 ground rent, Delightful areidtecture aad sara 


M Periect order. Electric light, main water. Oak beam oe oe, 1 rimming, 
J a Sh min dios aa ater. x beams. |jngs; all town amenities, Golf, tennis, swimm 
4 IDHU RST DISTRICT Central heating. good schools, Other houses £525-£2,000. Rentals 


QUAINT SUSSEX COTTAGE £35-£120. Guide from 
| between Eastbourne and Tunbridge Wells. S. P. HOWARD, 


Large Sitting Room, 4 Bedrooms, Bath, &e. Garage Estate Uffice, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
2 cars. asta , ) i y; ' 


LOVELY GARDENS }? ACRE 


WuiTEMaN & Co. as above. ELIGHTFULLY situated detached reuse to be 
let furnished, 5 guineas weekly. Lounge 28 f 
7 MILES MARBLE ARCH by 13, dining room, 4 tedrooms, Central heating 
Perfect order. Wonderful Train Service. Elec. power, telephone, sunny balcony, garage, Wor 
CHARMING BLACK and WHITE HOUSE (17th | room with Seach, large garden, 3 mins. “bus, 5 mils 
|Century) in rural atmosphere; not ° overlooked. | Station, 3 golf links near.—Write ARDSOEN, Lyonst 
Reception, 6 Bed, 2 Bath, &e. Main electric light | Road, New Barnet, Herts. 
and drains. Garage. ! = —_ 


| = 
| OLD FASHIONED GARDEN } ACRE 
| 























£1,950 FREEHOLD WALLINGTON 
WHITEMAN & Co. as above. SURREY 


" cay Tee 2a 2 i Standing on ‘igh ground, a modern deta 
: ed roo™s it EXECUTORS’ SALE | residence, 3% acre well-stocked garden 
see cavtins ating. vas lighting. DORMANS PARK, on high ground with southerly | designed. uarage. 3 bedrooms, 2 
OTTAGES “Ol PBUILDINGS laspect. Attractive Gabled RESIDENCE, set amidst | Tiled kitchen. Constant hot water. 
AC RE S, WOODED GARDENS. 2. Reception, 5 Bed, Bath, | Electric light. Company's water. 
Studio, d¢ Electric light, main water and drains, | station. 23 minutes to City. 
ne ae Wo - 1 D BE LEY Tennis lawn. Half Acre | £1 300 FREEHOI D 
y JACKSON STOPS and SAC RIFICE £1,650 ? . 
~ | WHITEMAN & CO. as alu ( Box No. X, Estate Dept., The Spectator, 90 ' 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 


This Policy provides 


4 SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


4 LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


in the 


a The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
— {the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
tobe. i. the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
t. Co continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
Excell be paid at Death. 











\CRES, 


\ DER 





ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
9) years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
anuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 


om and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 


the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 SIRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED £21,000,000. 
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Warwick Castle, Warwickshire 


‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles” 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8? 
20 FOR 1/4 
50 FOR 3/3 


Handmade 
20 FOR 1/6 


Also obtainable 
in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 


for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
TT. 1358 








TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


AND PaResStDFNT—Tue Most 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, ¢ 


FOR THE UPPER on. tHe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. M.G.. A.D.C. 


Medical iperintenden Dan F. Rameact, M.A., M.D 

THIS Registered 
pleasure grounds 
mental disorders or who wish to pr 
trouble, temporary patients, anc 
received for treatment. Careiul al, bio-chemical, bax 
and pathological examinations rivate rooms with special 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas 
zyrounds of the various branches n be provided. 


g 7 
WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patien can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the ost m treatment of Ment vous 
Diserders. It contains special de ments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, ichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiére 
treatment, etc. T in Operating Theatre, a Dental Sur 
X-Ray Room, an and Depar 
Diathermy and High t also contains | 
for 


{ and 
from incipient 
mental 


ated in 120 acres of park 
who are suffering 
*nt recurrent attacks of 


sci patients of 


situ 


; patients 


Hospital is 
Voluntary 


both sexe 





ir 
teriological 
nurses, 
in the 








and Ner 





if he 
\ppar 

treatmen 

l r »athological 


‘re i 
Ultra-Violet 
Fr 


*requency 





chemical, bactericlogi ar researcl 


MOULTON PARK. 
Two miles from the Main Hospit there are 
lishments and villas situated i and farm acres. 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the 
zard nd orchards ar Occupation 
I ich n Datients a given 
in farming, gardening and fruit 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


we St. 


bio 


estab- 

Milk, 
farm, 
therapy is 


everv 


of 650 


facility for 
growing 


Andrew's Hospital is beautifully 
amidst the finest 
2g On the North-W i of the Estate a m 
3 tl ay visit this branch 
The Hospital has its 
s trout fishing 


he boundary 
change cr fo 
bathing house on the 


forn 





the park. 
branches the Hospital there are cricket grounds 

yurts (grass and hare U " 
yowling greens. Ladies and genfle- 
icilities are provided for handicrafts, 


At all the 
ball and hockey 
croquet grounds, 
men have their own 
such as carpentry 

For terms and 
(Telephone: 3} 


appointment, 
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The Travellers’ Library 





there are now two 
hundred volumes in 


The Travellers’ Library 


comprising fiction, 
personalexperience 
adventure & poetry 


‘But for the Grace of God’ 


by J. W. N. Sullivan 
is the 200th book in 


The Travellers’ Library 


‘Thirty Tales’ by H. E. 
Bates with an introduc- 
tion by David Garnett, and 
‘Green Hell’ by Julian 
Duguid have also been 
or this week 


reasons for buying 


The’ ‘Travellers’ Library 


edependable judgment and 
a catholic taste in the 
choice of the 200 titles. 
econvenient and attractive 
printing, binding and size. 
epleasing and decorative 
new wrapper, and _ finally 
ethe sensible price, 3s. Od. 
Call at your booksellers 
and examine 


The Travellers’ Library 


Write for a full list of titles 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 


BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


end 





———__ 


from JONATHAN CAPF’S fy 








———— ey 


The Woman 


who had _ Imagination 
TALES BY H. E. BATES 


“His tales have a real vitality, a kind of sunji 
vivacity of phrase and incident. His Tange is 
wide, he can develop comedy and emotion 
with a fine balance. He is always SENSitive, 
often tender, and has a fine detachment jn 
narrative and power of complete evocation 
in description.’ THE TIMES 


7s. 6d. net 
Crack of Doom 
HUGH EDWARDS 


‘T put ‘Crack of Doom’ into the highest class 
of the smaller F:nglish novel. But I do not 
predict a great success for the book. _ It tingles 
with the rawness of life, has no truck with 
sentimentality, is full of the sense of the past, 
and is too well written.’ 

COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily Mail 


Red Macaw 
PHOEBE 
HAGGARD 


‘A wonderful picture of the 4 

wild beauty of inland Brazil. 

‘Yo some the picturesque setting and the heroic 
endurance will only bring into stronger relief 
the cruelty and inhumanity of the slave- 
owners.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The Riffian 
CARLETON S. COON 


‘The author of this unusual book has left on 
every page the stamp of personal knowledge 
and authenticity. The story he tells is that of 
a Riffian tribesman. With countless details of 
native life and excellent descriptions of scenery 
he makes this remote corner of life vivid to the 
reader.’ THE TIMES 

7s. Od. net 


7s. 6d. net 








Thirty Bedford Square London 
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OTHING definite could have come of the debate 

initiated by Lord Davies in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday regarding an international police force, 
but all such discussions have a certain value. If the world 
is to evolve peacefully at all—and we have not yet 
been compelled finally to abandon that hope—a new 





roic 
slief 
ve- 
LAN 


attitude towards the use of armed force must be inculcated. 
Foree cannot within any future at present visible be 
diminated from the world, but to maintain it as an 
instrument of impartial equity, not to further the interests 
is the logical and obvious line of 
in theory 


of individual nations, 
advance. The League of Nations represents, 
at any rate, an agreement that nations shall if necessary 
contribute from their national force to support the 
general will against some individual nation’s will, and it 
is no great step from that to form some small nucleus 
of international force for service in a sudden emergency. 
lord Cecil’s idea of an international air force for use 
the execution of the air clauses of 

disarmament convention is by m chimerical, 
France has worked out quite clear-cut plans for an inter- 


in supervising 


no ‘ans 








national air force. But long argument and discussion 
must precede any definite steps in this direction and 
it is from that point of view that such a motion as 
lord Davies’ has its value. 

x * * * 


The Government and Water 

The new Water Supplies Bill is a wise and necessary 
emergency measure which has nothing whatever to do 
with the more general issue of permanently improving 
the normal water supplies of the country. Towards the 
latter object the Government has already contributed a 
snall instalment of reform in passing the Rural Water 











Act. The object of the new Bill is to facilitate and 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


quicken action which may have to be taken in emergencies 
future if the abnormal shortage of water 
continues. The situation that has arisen is a very rare 
one in this country. A dry summer has been followed 
by a dry winter; the reserves have 
not been replenished by adequate winter rains; and 
unless there is exceptionally heavy rain during the present 
month the position will be serious in the summer. Under 
the Bill Orders may be issued by the Minister of Health 
limiting the restrictions on water authorities, facilitating 
the transfer of supplies from one undertaker to another, 
or granting special powers to undertakers to procure 
new supplies. The purpose of the Bill is to free the 
hand of the Minister in authorizing swift action to meet 

If the Government had supreme 
as some critics appear to assume— 


in the near 


big underground 


a crisis—if it occurs. 
control of the clouds 
this temporary measure, of course, would not be necessary, 
* * * * 

The Road Safety Campaign 

It is significant that while there were various criticisms 
of the Road Traffic Bill in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, no one felt disposed to divide against the second 
reading. The fact is that the slaughter on the roads of the 
country is so appalling that no Member who values his 
seat would take the responsibility of opposing measures 
designed to increase the margin of safety. There will no 
doubt be amendments moved, and in some cases it may 
be hoped accepted, in Committee, for this is essentially the 


kind of measure in which efficient committee work 
is likely to be particularly valuable. But in the main the 
Bill has stood the test of general criticism well. 


There are, of course, objections to the imposition of any 
speed limit at all, but no one -has been able to demon- 
strate that a reduction of speed to 30 miles an hour in 
built-up areas is any grave hardship, and if it serves to 
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reduce accidents, as it almost unquestionably will, the 
minor inconvenience to which motorists may be subjected 
is abundantly justified. With regard to the driving test 
also Mr. Stanley succeeded in establishing his point that, 
as was suggested in these columns a week ago, it can do 
no. harm and may quite well do some good. The Minister 
dismissed rather too summarily the demands for better 
road planning and safer surfaces. It is perfectly true that 
such reforms alone will not meet the case, but it is equally 
true that without such reforms the case will not be met. 
Motorists pay heavily in taxation, and they are entitled to 
demand that the roads on which they travel shall be as 
safe as the latest methods of construction and the applica- 
tion of rules of common sense in regard to blind corners 
can- make them. 
* * * * 
Footpathless Roads 
In that connexion the A.A. figures regarding foot- 
paths, published on Wednesday, demand the immediate 
attention. of every local authority. Sussex may be 
taken as a particularly good—or particularly bad— 
example of conditions prevailing generally. In that 
county there are 70 per cent. of important main roads 
with no footpaths on either side of them at all; and in the 
case of the subsidiary roads the figure would no doubt be 
higher still. Here at once is an opportunity of safe- 
guarding the pedestrian—though to take five or six feet 
from the roadway for the construction of a footpath 
might simply create other dangers. The ideal method, 
where it is possible, is that adopted in parts of the 
Dorking-Guildford road in Surrey. There a strip for a 
footpath has been taken from the fields adjoining the 
road and the hedge left intervening between the pedes- 
trians and vehicles. Every requirement, of safety, 
convenience and aesthetics, is thus satisfied. 
* a # * 
M. Doumergue’s Success 
M. Doumergue may turn out to have been saved by the 
ex-service men. He has put them, in the course of his 
economy campaign, to the severe test of proposing a 
reduction of 3 per cent. in their pensions—with the 
exception of the totally disabled, who will lose nothing-— 
and they show every sign of accepting the cut with com- 
mendable public spirit. The French Premier has shown 
great wisdom in appointing a prominent ex-service man 
as his Minister of Pensions, and his own appeals to the 
ex-soldiers have been admirably conceived. Since Labour 
as a whole is receiving the public works proposals of 
M. Marquet, the Minister of Labour, with approval the 
dissentient civil servants look like being left in an isola- 
tion which will make it possible for the Government to 
cope with them, If they had been joined by the ex- 
soldiers the outlook would have been very different. 
M. Doumergue’s economy measures have not quite 
disposed of the deficit, but the courage with which he has 
faced the situation is producing a new fecling of 
confidence. 
* x * x 
China and Japan 
The conference now in progress between General 
Chiang Kai-shek, representing the Nanking Government, 
and General Huangfu, in command in the Peking region, 
regarding relations with Japan is of considerable import- 
ance, particularly since the autonomous Canton Govern- 
ment in the south-east is warning Nanking against 
countenancing anything like a Chinese recognition of 


Manchukuo. The Nanking Government’s position is not 
easy. When the Tangku armistice ended hostilities 


with Japan at the eastern end of the Great Wall, Japan 
was anxious to discuss the question of local communi- 
cations between China and Manchuria, but Nanking, 


ae 
regarding the armistice as a purely military aft, 
refused any wider negotiations. To adopt a eu 
attitude towards Japan is inexpedient for any Chine 
xovernment on external grounds and to adopt a friend. 
attitude impracticable for internal reasons, Japan’ 
movements in the Jehol region are still arousing ri 
picion, but Nanking, having dealt successfully with the 
rebellion in Fukien and made some headway against 
Communists in the Yangtze Valley, feels rather more 
confidence in itself than it did. 


* * * * 


The Failure of Non-Co-operation 

Mr. Gandhi’s declaration in favour of the abandonmey 
of civil disobedience, and the decision of an’ All-India 
Congress Conference in favour of entering the Legislatiy, 
Assembly, are significant and satisfactory development, 
It is true that the object of Swaraj deputies will be t) 
oppose the White Paper, and that Mr. Gandhi makes ty, 
reservations—one, that he may still take to ciyil dj. 
obedience himself (he is under pledge not to resort to jt 
before August) ; and the second, more cryptic, that di. 
obedience for specific purposes will still be permissible, 
But the conviction has evidently become general that 
non-co-operation as a piece of strategy has failed. The 
Swarajists who may be elected to the Assembly will very 
likely create difficulties there, but the very fact of their 
candidature will mean that Parliamentary methods ar 
being substituted for non-Parliamentary, and the elected 
members themselves will gain something in responsibility 
when they come into contact with realities at Delhi. Mp, 
Gandhi is known to have been impressed by the co. 
operation established between the Government and all 
classes of the population in relief work in Bihar, and that 
may well have contributed to his decision, 

* * * * 


The Milk Price Controversy 

The price at which the arbitrators have fixed summer 
milk prices has caused an acute sense of grievance, 
There are many other grounds of complaint about the 
working of the Milk Marketing Scheme, but at least it 
had been expected that the scheme would ensure the 
payment of a fair price by the distributors to the pr- 
ducers as a whole. One can imagine the effect on the 
minds of the latter when, the Board having asked for 
Is. 2d. a gallon, and the distributors having’ offered 
1s. O}d., the arbitrators fixed a price of 1s.‘ Monstrous 
and ridiculous ” was the opinion indignantly and justly 
expressed at the Central Council of Milk Recording 
Societies. Unionist members of the House of Commons 
were equally frank in their criticism. Col. Acland-Troyte 
pointed out that in 1914 the producer got 11d. and the 
retailer’s margin was 5d., while today the producer gets 
about 7d., or at most 8d., and the retailer's margin 
is 10d. Whatever may be the lot of the other parties 
in the milk deal—the producers and consumers—the 
distributors all the time come off with the assurance of 
a very ample profit. Whilst prices go down for the 
producer and do not go down to the consumer, they keep 
up for the powerful middleman. The position is pr 
foundly disquieting. 

x * * * 

Children and Unemployment 

Never has the case for raising the school-leaving age 
to fifteen been so strong as it is at this precise psychological 
moment, and the warmest support ought to be given to 
those local education authorities which, in many parts o 
the country, are disposed to take this step on their ow! 
initiative without waiting for the Government. (The 
London County Council is pledged to do so; forty-tw 
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thorities are meeting to discuss action ; 
staffordshire, Cumberland, Monmouthshire and other 
sasties are preparing or discussing plans; and Six 
authorities have already raised the age.) The present is 
‘a indicated moment for making the change without 
delay, for the effect of the increase of _the birth- rate 
‘mmediately after the War is now making itself felt in the 
increasing numbers of boys and girls who are leaving 
school and joining the applicants in the over-crowded 
labour market. Mr. R. H. Tawney, in a pamphlet which 
is issued by the Archbishop of York’s Committee on 
Unemployment, points out that owing to this increase 
the number of juveniles of 14-18 years of age will exceed 
the 1933 number in 1935, 19386 and 1937 by 115,000, 
386,000 and 443,000 respectively. If the age were raised 
by one year, about 400,000 children would be kept 
back from. premature employment. The savings on 
unemployment pay and on juvenile courses would wipe 
out a great part of the estimated cost. 

* * * * 


The Rent Protests at Leeds 

The differential rents scheme which is leading to 
disputes between the Leeds Corporation and its tenants 
js thoroughly sound in principle, but its success is 
endangered by the methods with which it is being applied. 
The subsidy of about five shillings per tenant which is 
granted to reduce the weekly rents of these houses is 
intended to make them available for poor persons who 
cannot afford to pay more. If better-off tenants live in 
them they tend to keep out those for whom they were 
erected; and it is therefore perfectly fair to charge 
the whole economic rent to tenants who have sufficient 
means to pay it. It would be a comparatively simple 
matter to impose this condition on new tenants coming 
in. But it is quite another matter to impose the 
system on the present occupants of existing houses— 
which is what the Corporation is now doing. To the 
aggrieved tenants it appears to be assuming the rights 
of an inquisitor, applying without lawful authority the 
whole machinery of the Means Test. Would it not be 
wiser, in the case of the existing houses, to arrange a 
moraterium, at the expiration of which tenants might 
be given a choice of paying the full rent, stating their 
means if they claim a lower rent, or going out ? 

* * * * 


Lancashire au 


Interpreting America 

This country has been fortunate in having Ambassadors 
from the United States who have been much more than 
official envoys, and have conceived it to be a part of 
their function to interpret the American mind to the 
British people. Mr. Bingham is abundantly equipped 
to carry on this tradition, and in his speech at the 
American Chamber of Commerce luncheon he succeeded 
in giving a singularly lucid account of the baffling events 
that have taken place in America since Mr. Roosevelt 
heceame President. Starting from the moment in 
March, 1983, when “the whole nation was paralysed 
by fear,” and the President’s first task was “ the con- 
quest of fear itself,” he swiftly reviewed the changing 
seene—the re-opening of the banks for business, the 
approach to the problem of 14,000,000 unemployed, 
the absorption of 4,000,000 of these by the direct efforts 
of the Civil Works Administration, and 2,000,000 by the 
stimulation of industry, the increase in industrial pro- 
duction by 23.3 per cent. and farm income by 18} per 
cent., and the improvement in foreign trade. The record 
was, of course, a frankly eculogistic one; but in brief 
compass it succeeded in giving an intelligible impression 
of President’s Roosevelt’s achievement and its effect 
on the American mind. 


Flowers in Spitalfields 

The construction of a large new flower-market at 
Spitalfields, which is being undertaken by the City of 
London, is an indication of the increasing part which 
flower-cultivation is taking in British agriculture. The 
shows of the Royal Horticultural Society have afforded 
evidence enough of the capacity of British growers to 
produce choice flowers; but this country has not been 
equally successful in supplying the ordinary market on 
a commercial scale with the large quantities of flowers 
which townspeople are willing to buy. But during the 
last year or two our flower-growers everywhere have been 
expanding their production ; and those whose fields are 
in the eastern counties will find Spitalfields a convenient 
market. But the most remarkable development of all 
has been in the distant west. Cornwall now vies with 
the Scilly Isles with its daffodil and anemone fields. 
Hundreds of farmers have greatly increased their profits 
by devoting a large part of their land to the cultivation 
of flowers; and thanks to their genial climate are able 
to deliver them early in London while the prices are stil} 
high. 

* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The re- 
assembly of the House of Commons was marked at 
question time on Monday by renewed expressions of 
alarm at the progress of German rearmament as reflected 
in the German estimates. The answers both of Sir John 
Simon and of the Prime Minister were taken to mean that 
the Government shares this anxiety and that the day of 
accelerating expansion of the British air force is drawing 
nearer. The rest of Monday's business lost interest 
owing to the absence of Mr. Elliot, the Minister of 
Agriculture, who has had to undergo a minor operation 
and will be convalescing until the end of the month. 
In these circumstances Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who depu- 
tised for Mr. Eliot, could only oppose a plea for more 
time to criticism of some points in the marketing schemes, 
Later in the day Sir Hilton Young made an able review of 
the progress of housing policy. He has restored his 
position in the House and appears to have regained his 
self-confidence by his recent announcement of a new policy 
to deal with overcrowding, and the general anathemas of 
Mr. Greenwood fell very flat. 

* * * * 


Tuesday saw the uncontested passage of the second 
reading of the new Road Traffic Bill. Mr. Stanley has 
survived any feeling of impatience at the delay in pro- 
posing new measures to lessen accidents, and his advocacy 
of his Bi'l made a profound impression that mature 
thoughts will be best. Road legislation breeds cranks 
and there were some of them still in evidence, though 
it takes more than crankiness to explain why Lt.-Col. 
Moore-Brabazon should have become so sharply dicta- 
torial since he left office. The Bill will no doubt meet with 
trouble in Committee. but meanwhile, Mr. Stanley’s 
speech overshadowed the debate and showed that the 
Ministry of Transport can no longer be considered a 
political backwater. The other event of the week was the 
announcement of a new Water Supplies Bill, necessitated 
by the drought. Its main principle is to sweep away 
restrictions and red-tape from the activities of existing 
water undertakers, but the Minister of Health will have 
very wide powers in reserve. On the day following the 
announcement rain fell at Westminster, and the Govern- 
ment’s supporters strode proudly across Palace Yard 
with the air of the Fascist farmer in Italy who, pointing 
to his flourishing crops, observed to a visitor “ It is easy 
to sce that we now have a strong Government.” 
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REARMING AND DISARMING 


F anything were needed to emphasize the importance 
of the disarmament discussions resumed on Tuesday 
at Geneva it would be the figures regarding Germany’s 
service estimates given by Sir John Simon in the House 
of Commons twenty-four hours earlier. Germany’s 
military expenditure. for 1934 is 647,000,000 marks 
against 472,000,000 in 1933; naval expenditure 
233,000,000 against 183,000,000; and air 210,000,000 
against 78,000,000; the total amounting in sterling 
at par to £54,000,000, an increase of close on £18,000,000, 
or 33 per cent., over last year. Official explanations 
are, of course, forthcoming in Berlin. The army is 
being reorganized on a short-service basis (though that 
will only happen if a Disarmament Convention on the 
lines of the British draft is adopted); old material in 
the navy is being replaced ; and as to the air (Germany 
has theoretically no military aeroplanes) the population 
is bcing extensively trained in defence measures, and 
new and more efficient civil machines are being sub- 
stituted for old ones. All that is‘as it-may be. The 
plain fact, whether these figures directly reflect it or 
not, is that Germany is unquestionably armed already 
above the level—no one knows how far above—per- 
mitted her by the Treaty of Versailles. That is one 
plain fact. A second is that, whatever the technical 
legal case, the moral case against her is singularly weak. 
The argument that there is no justification for Germany’s 
refusal to meet her foreign debts while she is spending 
on this scale on her armaments has some validity on 
another plane; but when the Allied Powers imposed 
disarmament on Germany to enable them to disarm 
themselves, and despite her disarmament have not in 
fact themselves disarmed, and when equality of status 
was openly and formally conceded to Germany as long 
ago as December, 1932, it is idle to demand that she shall 
remain in a state of palpable inferiority for ever. 

These are not welcome admissions to make, but they 
must in honesty be made. And they lead to a conclusion 
which hard facts would in any case impose, that unless 
Germany voluntarily accepts limitation by signing a 
convention which lays obligations on all Powers alike 
there will be no check on the increase of her armaments— 
for the alternative, a preventive war by the fully-armed 
Powers to keep Germany disarmed, is not conceivable 
today. For those reasons the conclusion of an agreed 
convention may in all seriousness be the one alternative to 
war. For though a preventive war now is not to be con- 
templated—men will not fight in cold blood—a new race 
in armaments, each nation striving to achieve its own 
security by creating insecurity for some other, will make a 
European war sooner or later inevitable. There remains, 
as has been said, the one alternative, an agreed Disarma- 
ment Convention. And the one spark of surviving hope 
consists in the fact that it does still remain. So much, 
and no more, was made clear at the meeting of the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Conference on Tuesday, 
The essentials of the situation were stated there not by 
Mr. Henderson—incontrovertible though his grave survey 
was, but by Mr. Eden. The Lord Privy Seal, by virtue 
of his recent journey to Paris, Berlin and Rome, speaks 
with special knowledge of the attitude of other Govern- 
ments, and he did not minimize the difficulties still out- 
standing. France and Germany are in disagreement ona 
number of points—the size of Germany’s new short- 
service army and the rate of its rearmament ; the future 
of the German semi-military formations; the question 
of France’s reserves: and her oversea troops. | Franee 


and Great Britain have so far reached no accord on th 
vital problem of guarantees. And farther afield ther 
are baffling but fundamental problems like the intention 
of Japan. ; 

Despite all that there is at least a general refusa| to 
despair. Certain broad principles, notably the distinction 
between offensive and defensive weapons, and the recog. 
nition that Germany must be allowed some increase jn 
instruments of defence while other countries reduce their 
instruments of offence, will be accepted by most or all the 
important Governments, subject to various essential and 
still unfulfilled conditions. In so far as France is the key 
to the solution of the problem—though it would be quite 
unfair to throw the whole onus on her—the one hope of 
progress lies in agreement between London and Paris on 
the question of guarantees, And here some advane 
small but perceptible, can be recorded. France Seems 
ready to accept a little less than she did. We seem dis. 
posed to offer a little more. At last there is a disposition 
to discuss guarantees in circles in this country where the 
French demands were till lately condemned out of hand a 
impossible. The position has been clarified. Franc 
is discussing now not general guarantees of security—y, 
gave those when we signed the Covenant and we haye 
never openly repudiated our undertaking—but the action 
of signatories of a Disarmament Convention if they see it 
being broken. As to that the French are understood ty 
ask for an assurance that in such a case concerted pressure, 
involving first refusal of loans and financial facilities, then 
the withdrawal of diplomatic representatives and then 
partial or total rupture of all economic and financial 
relations, shall be exerted by all signatories of the con. 
vention in unison. 

This is a perfectly practical proposal, as Mr. Eden went 
far towards. recognizing when he said on Tuesday that it 
was the inescapable duty of all signatories to a con. 
vention to do whatever was right or possible to 
prevent or remedy any violation of it. So much, indeed, 
is self-evident. This country earnestly desires to see 
a Disarmament Convention signed. But if signed it 
must be observed. If it is not observed—if, that is to 
say, another country arms abeve the agreed level whik 
we stand by our agreement—some steps must manifestly 
be taken, and the steps the French suggest, involving 
separate stages of gradually increasing pressure, ar 
well adapted to meet the needs of the situation. They 
would not sullice as reply to any definite aggression; 
swift action on the Locarno model is called for in that 
‘ase; but they would be an effective warning to 
country convicted by the International Central Con: 
mission of arming above the agrecd standard. — The 
astonishing thing is that argument on such a point 
should still be lengthening out at this time of day. 
For though details of the French proposals—whieh, 
indeed, have not yet been fully defined—may neel 
discussion, the general principle should have been fully 
accepted by this country long ago, for no treaty on 9 
vital a question as the limitation of national armaments 
will ever be signed unless it is made clear that a breatl 
of it would involve the violator in penalties internationally 
concerted, If the British Government had _ concedel 
that from the first, instead of consistently evading the 
very reasonable French demand for specific assurances 
much uncertainty, anxicty and suspicion would have 
been avoided. But it is not yet too late. A Note setting 
out the French proposals in detail is expected in a fev 
days. If they are such as a British Cabinet, with the 
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cneige of & little imagination and courage, and with 
Co onsciousness of the gravity of the dangers into 
‘h q failure to secure any convention would plunge 
papa can decide to accept, then progress can at 
. be resumed. Karly hopes of averting the rearmament 


through the disarmament of other countries 
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IR E. HILTON YOUNG and Mr. Geoffrey Shakes- 

are continue to quicken the pace at the Ministry 
i Health. Important progress has been made in 
jum clearance, and equally important progress is 
being organized in the new plan for dealing with over- 
wowding. We are getting forward, but shall we, 
yithout still bolder measures, ever conquer the whole 
voblem of national housing? The Ministry has shown 
mre driving power in dealing with the local authorities 
ad an equally rare elasticity of mind in adjusting 
its policy so quickly to a new overcrowding programme ; 
ad for these reasons we do not despair of its attempting 
sill greater tasks. Mr. Shakespeare perhaps put the case 
for the Government a little too high when he predicted 
that at the end of five years they would be regarding the 
dum evil, as it had been known for a hundred years, as 
athing of the past. But if that claim is excessive, it is 
yone the less true that they have made the only effective 
preparations for an onslaught on the slums and for 
rhousing the displaced tenants that have ever been 
made in this country ; they have secured replacement 
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programmes Which will rehouse seven times as many 
persons from slum areas in five years as have been 
rhoused by all the schemes of the previous 55 years. 
But even that remarkable achievement involves the 
juilding of not more than about 300,000 houses with 
Government help. If they had stopped there, and had 
kit the bigger problem of providing new houses for the 
working classes to private enterprise—as was their 
intention a year ago—there would have been little 
gound for satisfaction. 


But they have not stopped there. Sir Hilton Young 
has unfolded his plans for a second stage in his campaign, 
which is to follow up the attack on the slums by an 
attack on over-crowding. The local authorities are 
to be invited to make the same sort of comprehensive 
survey of over-crowded dwellings as they have already 
made of slum-dwellings, and density of habitation is 
to come under the same ban which is now imposed 
i an insanitary house. That means the provision 
of new houses to relieve the strain, and houses which 
can be let at a low rent. Sir Hilton Young rightly recog- 
ies that the need of the present tenants is often for 
iwellings in the locality where they are now living. 
linew and sufficient accommodation is to be provided 
in the same area, that involves building upwards in 
ats, which is more expensive than erecting houses, 
and on ground where the value of land is high. Such 
huilding will obviously only be possible with a subsidy. 
The Government is now offering to provide such a subsidy, 
vith the help of which local authorities, having surveyed 
the over-crowded districts, will be required to replan 
the congested centres of cities and provide new accom- 
modation on the spot. 

The proposal is a great advance. The Government now 
reeognizes that private enterprise alone cannot meet 
the whole demand for dwellings at a low rent, and is 
prepared to assist the local authorities in a new pro- 
samme of building; and if it pursues this objective 
with as much energy as it has applied to slum-clearance, 




































THE WHOLE PROBLEM OF HOUSING 


down to the German level must be abandoned for the 
present. But at least a new race in armaments can be 
prevented, and the general level of European armaments 
lowered, by a universal or regional convention which 
agreement between Britain, France and Germany would 
make possible. 





large results may be looked for within a few years. 
But having committed itself thus far, how can it possibly 
stop there? If it facilitates the construction of low- 
rent dwellings within cities, these will obviously tend to 
compete with the cheaper houses built by private enter- 
prise in outer areas; and if it is not objectionable to 
compete in the one case, why is it objectionable to do 
so in the other—that is to say, by constructing subsidized 
houses to be let at 8s. or 10s. a week outside the towns ? 
The concentration of subsidized building within congested 
towns will perpetuate the present unhealthy density of 
population, tend to check migration, and hinder the 
realization of the ideal of national or even regional town- 
planning. Having gone so far in recognizing that private 
enterprise is not enough for all the housing needs of the 
working classes, why not face the whole truth—that 
there is at present no sign of private enterprise proving 
equal to the task of building small dwellings to let, 
and that the subsidy ought to be applicable to all such 
dwellings till scarcity is abolished ? 

But that is not all. In entrusting this huge new 
programme exclusively to the local authorities, which 
are already responsible for five years’ work in slum- 
clearance, the Government is in danger of repeating the 
errors of the 1921 Addison Scheme. When a crowd of 
separate authorities become simultaneously but inde- 
pendently engaged in placing orders for materials and 
labour, is it likely that prices will remain at their present 
level? And even if the Government does succeed in 
preventing profiteering, a hundred competing authorities 
cannot buy so advantageously as a single body attacking 
a national job with its eye on the whole business. 

Let us assume that the Government is intent on nothing 
less than a solution of the whole problem of providing 
dwellings, by one means or another, sufficient for all the 
needs of the working classes. That means the provision 
of at least a million new houses within a few years—the 
sweeping away of the slums and the draining of the over- 
crowded areas. It means a continuous, intensive pro- 
gramme of building which will give full work to all 
members of the building trades and to all producers of 
necessary materials. It will mean building in all parts 
of the country; and the distribution of new dwellings 
will tend to fix the habitat of the workers for a genera- 
tion. It will be infinitely costly and wasteful if the work 
is not done in the most economical and the most far-seeing 
way. That will only be possible if it is done through a 
single, central agency, envisaging all the needs of the 
nation, and organizing all its resources. 

No adequate objectign has ever yet been raised to 
the proposal for the establishment of a National Housing 
Corporation as outlined by Mr. F. H. Rees and Mr. 
Nicholson—an officially created but independent body 
whose loan-funds would be guaranteed by the State. 
The Moyne Committee cannot be successfully quoted 
against a proposal which, since it was held to be outside 
its terms of reference, it never fully considered. The 
official view that the country is now committed to one 
method of procedure, which involves working through 
the local authorities and Public Utility societies, and 
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ought not to change horses in mid-stream, is not really 
a relevant one, for a National Housing Corporation would 
not work against existing agencies, but with them and 
through them. The economies which could be effected 
by borrowing money cheaply, and by the co-ordinated 
placing of orders for materials, would save the country 
in the long run tens of millions of pounds; and by 
relating building to town-planning and migration the 
re-making of the towns would be directed with a view 
to the future as well as to the present. 


—=—=., 

The choice lies now between taking the bold, far. 
plan which would settle the problem once and 
or committing the country to the old, 
meal method of humdrum and never more than partial 
effectual routine. Some six months still remain bebe 
the Government’s new measure will be ready for & 
House of Commons. The Minister of Health has the 
opportunity of producing a_ Bill which Will ray 
amongst the greatest pieces of social legislation of thi 
century. Will he have the courage to take it? ’ 


Seeing 
for all 
dogged, pice, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE question of whether Russia will actually apply 
for membership of the League of Nations during the 
Assembly next September seems to be still hanging in 
the balance, though there is no question that relations 
between Moscow and Geneva are more cordial today than 
they have ever been. Russia must make her own 
decision and Sir John Simon was quite right in saying 
in the House, on Tuesday, that it is not customary to 
invite any State to join the League (though that has, 
in fact, been done on occasion), But on one point all 
doubt ought to be cleared up at once. Many responsible 
Russians, as I have reason to know, believe the British 
Government would not approve of a Russian application 
for membership. This, I am convinced, is a complete 


mistake. The British delegate at Geneva would vote 
both for admitting Russia to the League and_ for 


according her a permanent seat on the Council, provided, 
of course, that no unusual or inacceptable conditions are 
attached. And that ought to be made unmistakably 
For while France is pressing Russia to join the 
League it is absurd, or worse, that doubts about this 
country’s attitude should be making her hesitate. 


clear. 


* * * * 


Whatever criticisms are brought against the B.B.C., 
it is rarely charged with lack of generosity in its pay- 
ments to broadcasters. So far as I know anything about 
its fees, they are quite reasonable. But apparently with 
one strange exception. I am told that no payment is 
made for religious talks at all. In regard to this a distine- 
tion, of course, must be drawn. When an evening service in 
the preacher’s own church is broadcast there is obviously 
It is ¢ 
But when a man (or 
woman) is brought to the studio to give an address there 
can be no reason on earth—except bad reasons—why he 
should not get a fee like any other broadcaster. The 
theory, I suppose, is that a Minister of the Gospel should 
grasp eagerly any such opportunity for evangelization. 
But the actual fact is that a man may be paid for a talk 
on things material of every kind but nothing for a talk 
on things spiritual, with the almost inevitable implication 
that the former is worth paying for and the latter not. 
I hope the B.B.C. will reflect on its practice in this par- 
ticular, and revise it. 


no reason why he should be paid for his sermon. 
compliment to him to be selected. 


* * wk * 


I see that Mr. de Valera is extending his directorial 
operations from the political seats of war into the camps 
of art. Last year he reduced the subsidy of £1,000 a 
year, which Mr. Cosgrave’s government granted the 
Abbey Theatre, to £750. Now that reduced grant is to 
be discontinued unless the Abbey Players refrain from 
performing Synge’s Playboy of the Western World and 
O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars, in the course of their 
forthcoming tour in the United States. The President, 


it seems, has received representations from “ yario, 
societies ” in America. There the matter rests for ¢) 
moment, but subsidy or no subsidy, I find it difficult , 
believe that Mr. Yeats will agree to abandon two phys 
which haye done so much for the reputation of ti 
Abbey as a dramatic centre. Both were the eayy 
of battles in the past, and in both cases the Oppositioy 


was overridden. As a matter of fact, I beligy 
that the demonstration against The — Playjy 
was partly accidental. Lady Gregory, anticipatiiy 


trouble, had installed a counter-detachment of unde. 
graduates from Trinity College in the theatre, Unfy. 
tunately they did not turn up in that condition « 
purposeful sobriety that is indispensable to the counter. 


agitator, and according to one account it was thelh 


truculent attitude as much as events on the stage thi 


provoked the rest of the audience to protest. Hower 
that may be, and whatever the opinions of theatr. 


goers in the past, I should have thought Americans if 


today could very well be left to form their own opinio 
of the two plays. They are by no means ineapable ¢ 
indicating disapproval when they do disapprove, 


* * * * 


The Cambridge Rugby XV (who had very hard lif 


in losing their best player, C. W. Jones, in their fin 


match) will have done the United States a good servi 


if they succeed in acclimatizing the Rugby game ther 
place of the football indigenous to the country. This is 
good deal more like Rugby than Association (which, 
believe, is not played in America) but very much inferi« 
with hardly any open play at all. That, at any rate, ism 
recollection of a crack match—Army v. Navy—whie! 


ee 


saw at Baltimore some years ago. The travel of ti 
ball from the halves right across the three-quarter lift 


must be almost unknown. 


And in America there is 


inexhaustible supply of substitutes ready to take 
place of any man knocked out. The fact that Cambri 
played on with fourteen men after losing Jones provonf 


mystified astonishment. 
* * * * 
It is to be hoped some accurate scientific statement ' 


be forthcoming sooner or later about the waves that s¥ 
a Norwegian fiord a week ago. All the newspapers a 


(not surprisingly, since they mainly relied on the sof 


agency message) that the waves were 200 feet high. Th 
may be possible, for the rush of water was caused }) 
huge fall of rock into a narrow arm of the sea, but J she 
like to know more about observations of previous disis“ 
of this kind. Waves at sea, even in the fiercest ston 
rarely exceed 70 feet from trough to crest—which 
the same thing as 70 fect above the mean level of thes 
That three times that height should have been regis 
in the Korsnaes Fiords would be surprising. The ™ 
are worth investigating. 
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POLICE COURTS AND HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


By a BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


N his book, The Young Delinquent, Professor Cyril 

: Burt, the eminent psychologist, stated that ‘ defec- 
tive family relationships ’’ were found to be existing 
in 58 per cent. of the cases thet he studied. " In one 
yespect Or another, he wrote, “ among what is by far 
the majority of my delinquent cases the child’s domestic 
circumstances are demonstrably inimical.” As Parlia- 
ment has, in the Children and Young Persons Act of 
1933, turned its attention to our methods for dealing with 
juvenile delinquents, it is fitting that an attempt is now 
to be made to induce -arliament to consider the problem 
how best to deal with disputes between husband and 
wife. The two problems are very closely linked. Where 
divorees and separations involve children, every case 
has in it the possibility that defective family 
relationships *” may result in serious injury to the 
shildren. 

Even where divorce or separation comes about without 
obvious harm to children, the economic factor is usually 
of grave importance. Probably only a small proportion 
of the husbands and fathers who are parties to divorce 
or separation cases are economically in a position to 
support two homes, and the majority of them will prob- 
ably not live indefinitely as bachelors. That 4,342 
married men were sent to prison in the last year for which 
statistics have been published because they did not 
pay court orders for the maintenance of wife or family 
is some indication of the gravity of this aspect of the 
matter. This particular feature is now under enquiry 
by a Home Office Departmental Committee whose 
report is expected shortly. But whatever improvements 
in our judicial machinery for enforcing payment of 
court orders this Committee may suggest, it is obvious 
that the most valuable reform of all would be to reduce 
the number of cases where orders for maintenance are 
necessary. 


ee 


Every year about 24,100 applications are made to 
our Police Courts for separation or maintenance orders 
and over 17,000 are granted. Seeing that, despite the 
enormous increase in the number of divorce cases since 
the War, the annual output of decrees by the Divorce 
Court is just under 4,000, it is clear that the problem 
of Police Court separations is a pressing one. A belief 
that Police Court methods of handling this class of case 
are archaic, and that with a better technique a consider- 
able proportion of separation and maintenance orders 
tould be avoided, lies behind the introduction of the 
Summary Jurisdiction (Domestic Procedure) Bill, which 
was given a first reading in the House of Lords a fort- 
night ago. The Bill was introduced by the Earl of 
Listowel, a young peer of Labour sympathies whose 
entry upon a career of political and social service has 
already shown great promise. 

At present a dispute between husband and wife is 
subjected to exactly the same technique as is a criminal 
charge or a motoring prosecution. The function of 
the court is solely to decide according to the laws of 
evidence such questions as ‘* Has the defendant deserted 
his wife ?” or “* Has he been guilty of wilfully neglecting 
to maintain his children?” Most of the larger courts 
have court missionaries who do nobly what they can 
behind the scenes to investigate the dispute with a view 
to reconciliation, but plenty of Police Courts have no 
such assistance and in any case our law does not impose 
on the court any duty to investigate or pacify. The 


proceedings are open to the public, with the result that, 
in Lord Buckmaster’s words, *“* a woman has to give her 
evidence before a court that is crowded with vulgar, 
idle sightseers who have not gathered for the purpose of 
seeing justice administered, but for the purpose of 
hearing unclean matters from the lips of a woman.” 
Although severe restrictions have since 1926 been 
imposed on the reporting of divorce cases in the Press, 
no such restrictions ensure reasonable privacy in separ- 
ation cases. Though a few enlightened courts here and 
there (e.g., Liverpool, Bury, Bromley, &c.) separate 
domestic cases from criminal and other prosecutions 
no such separation is general. Magistrates turn from 
crimes to motoring offences and vid Building Act, 
Shops Act, &e., cases to domestic disputes. All are 
usually jumbled up together and by law the same 
method of hearing has to be adopted. The parties 
must take their turn in the witness box and each is 
invited to cross-examine the other. Is it surprising 
if the one thing that the court never hears is_ the 
real truth ? 


The new Bill starts with an assumption that a dispute 
between husband and wife is different from any other 
matter that comes before a Police Court. It denies 
that such a dispute is solely a matter of law or that 
lawyers alone are competent to handle it. It provides 
that domestic disputes of all kinds shall be heard 
according to a new “ domestic procedure.” Many of its 
proposals are copied from the Children Act ; the number 
of justices sitting at any one time is limited, and where 
there are stipendiary magistrates they are to have lay 
assistance, women are to form part of the court, the 
general public is not to be admitted. From the Divorce 
Court is copied the restriction on the right to report 
proceedings in the Press. In addition the law of 
evidence is substantially modified, so that parties need 
not be rendered tongue-tied by oaths and witness-boxes. 
Each party is to have ample opportunity for stating 
his or her case, but no direct cross-examination 
be allowed. The whole atmosphere is to be changed 


is to 


from one of litigation to one of investigation and 
reconciliation, and on the court is laid the duty 
to try “to bring about the reconciliation of the 


parties.” 

Another invaluable feature of the Bill is a new “ Con- 
ciliation Summons,” without any powers of compulsion 
behind it, for use where there are “* circumstances which 
threaten to give rise to an application for a separation 
or maintenance order or to a petition for divorce or cir- 
cumstances which the court thinks may be detrimental 
to the happiness of the parties or to the interest of any 
children of the parties.” At present courts can 
nothing unless there is a primd facie case of desertion, 
cruelty or neglect to maintain. If the Bill 
husbands and wives will be able to bring all their more 
serious troubles to the court for advice, and thus it is 
believed many domestic sores will be prevented from 


do 


passes, 


festering. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the House of Lords 
will give a Second Reading to Lord Listowel’s Bill, for 
present conditions, especially where stipendiary magis- 
trates reign alone, are such as to place a premium on 
separations. ‘Then in Committee a careful investiga- 
tion of the whole problem may be hoped for, in which 
lawyers should not be allowed to dominate. 
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MEXICO: THE INDUSTRIAL AND THE PRIMITIVE 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ICTORIAN England, outside the villages, the 
country houses and the genteeler quarters of the 
large towns, was a land of indescribable ugliness and 
misery. To escape from it, Karl Marx went out imagi- 
natively into the revolutionary future. Ruskin and 
William Morris into the pre-industrial past. 

The Ruskins and Morrises of Modern New York do 
not have to use their imaginations to reconstruct the 
characteristics of a vanished way of life. They need only 
walk to the nearest Pan-American Airways office and buy 
a ticket. In a few hours they will find themselves in the 
midst of a fifteenth-century peasant society. Since the 
depression, books on Mexico have been almost as 
numerous, I should guess, as books on Russia. The 
Marxes flee Northwards; the Morrises towards the 
South. Many of these books are marred by an injudicious 
extravagance of admiration for everything Mexican, or 
rather for everything Indian in Mexico. This is only to 
be expected. The Mexico of the Indians is more for 
these writers than a mere geographical and sociological 
reality ; it is a place where wishes are fulfilled, and the 
intolerable evils of the civilized world corrected. Morris 
gave his contemporaries News from Nowhere; his 
successors give us news from Mexico. 

The most judicious of the recent American books on 
Mexico is that of the well-known economist, Mr. Stuart 
Chase. I had read it on its first appearance in 1932 and 
now, en route, with the realities of Central America before 
my eyes, read it again more critically and understandingly. 
It is worth while, I think, to discuss this book in some 
detail; for it attacks a problem which is surely of the 
first importance: the problem of reconciling the primi- 
tive with the civilized. Can we evolve a new society 
which shall combine the virtues of primitives with 
those of the civilized, but exhibit the vices of neither ? 
Mr. Chase poses this general question in a particular 
form: How much of what is good in North American 
civilization can Mexico import and_ still remain 
Mexico ? His conclusion is that Mexico can, without 
danger, take over the following: modern hygiene en 
bloc ; two or three million horse-power of electric energy 
for the grinding of corn, the refrigeration of food and the 
general development of small-scale village industries ; 
and finally some few thousand more miles of metalled 
roads with a sufficient number of new Fords to transport 
the burdens at present carried by patient armies of mules 
and asses, of men and women, of little boys and girls. 

The intrinsic desirability of such importations is un- 
deniable. But the question at once arises: Could the 
Mexicans introduce them and still retain the charac- 
teristics which Mr. Chase finds so engaging ? The answer 
is, pretty obviously, “ No.” Let us consider the effects, 
measured in purely human terms, of these importations. 
We will begin with the rules of hygiene. Assume that 
the Indians have all gone hygienic. What are the 
results ? An immediate and heavy fall of infant mor- 
tality and a considerable increase in the average expecta- 
tion of life; consequently, within a few years, a rapid 
growth of population. But what happens when a popula- 
tion increases ? Villages turn into towns and towns into 
cities. An urban and later a suburban mentality is 
automatically brought into existence. The characteristic 
peasant virtues and defects cease to exist and are 
replaced by the virtues and defects of townsmen, At 
the same time a heavy strain is thrown on the existing 
supply of food, clothing, shelter and so forth. In order 
to meet the increased demand it becomes necessary to 


-given up his fiestas would not be the simple-minded 






use scientific methods of agriculture and to mechani 
the processes of manufacture. The electrically pe 
village industries may provide a sufficiency of cheap 
goods for this mounting population. Or they may “ 
It remains to be seen. In certain departments it may be 
that mass production will prove to be necessary, By 
even the rationalization of agriculture and the mechaniy. 
tion of village industries (without which it is obvious thy 
new population must miserably starve) are profoundly 
disturbing processes, fatal to the old traditional ways af 
thinking and feeling. Men do not retain peasant psycho. 
logies when they have ceased to be peasants. It may by 
argued that an undue rise in the population can be pre 
vented by judicious birth control. But again, you cannot 
teach primitive Indians to practise the neo-Malthusia, 
techniques and expect them to remain primitive Indiays, 
It is unlikely, for example, that Indians brought w 
on Stopes would continue to celebrate fiestas in honoy 
of the ancient fertility gods. But an Indian who has 






















happy peasant beloved of Mr. Chase. 

In addition there are the roads ; the fleets of new For 
cars. What a huge, intolerable load the Fords will lif 
from aching human backs! But the minds to which 
these backs belong—they will be changed. For, over 
and above their material freight, the Fords will carry ay 
invisible cargo of new ideas, of alien, urban ways of 
thought and feeling. There are schools, now, in even the 
smallest villages. But their influence is still incon. 
siderable. For what, after all, is the good of knowing 
how to read in a place where no reading matter ever 
makes its appearance ? Sometimes, it is true, a few 
scraps of print circulate in the far-off villages. But the 
stuff was written in the towns by men with another 
philosophy of life. The village Indian can read ; but his 
mind is so conditioned that he cannot understand what 
he reads. Along the metalled roads the Fords will 
bring, not only reading matter, but also notions that will 
make the printed words fully comprehensible. Roads 
and motor-cars will give to Mexican education a new 
potency. Backed up by the Fords, the village schools 
will at last begin to do what they were meant to do— 
transform the national character. And then good-bye 
—yet once more—to Mr. Chase’s Indians. 




















From all this one conclusion evidently emerges: Mr. 
Chase’s programme is unworkable. You cannot import 
North American virtues and North American amenities 
into Mexico without causing the Mexicans to lose their 
Mexican virtues and to abandon what is best in their own 
Mexican way of life. 

Must we then despair of this most desirable con- 
summation—the wedding of primitive and _ civilized 
virtues? I think not. Partially to industrialize and 
civilize primitives may be impossible. But to introduces 
salutary element of primitivism into our civilized and 
industrialized way of life—this,- I believe, can ke 
done. 

It is easy to draw up a list of desirable clements in 
the patterns of primitive existence; difficult to say 
how many of these elements could possibly be incorpor 
ated into the pattern of civilization. Many primitive 
virtues are obviously incompatible with urbanism and 
industrialism (both to a great extent unavoidable, wher 
population is dense), with individual self-consciousness 
with education in scientific method, and with a high levé 
of material prosperity. Nor can we expect people at 4 
certain level of education to be content with the extrem 
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chanize aression of personality an easy matter, they should 
Peratel fe? s observe the negative good taste of peasants who 
Cheap ala} stionably accept an old tradition, and who lack the 
Oy Det pi to make more than a very small splash. Vulgarity 
may be yer a matter of opportunity; when people are 
ys But ye a chance to be vulgar, they generally are vulgar. 
Thani (ivilized people have enormous opportunities, and take 
US the them—alas, on what an enormous scale ! 
found What, in fact, can civilized men take from their primi- 
“ee jive neighbours? What can they take? They can 
Psych wke, or at least they can try to take, the primitive’s 
i juman wholeness. A primitive is foreed to be whole—a 
be pe complete man, trained in all the skills of the community 
— able to fend for himself in all circumstances ; if he is not 
a yhole, he perishes. A civilized man, on the contrary, is 
sht wp under no external Bence yv to be wee. He ‘an go com- 
honour jortably and, as we judge success, successfully, through 
ho has ife, incapable of doing anything except, shall we say, 
ndedly writing detective novels 5 within the strong economic and 
: kgal framework of civilization, he is perfectly safe. A 
highly organized society protects him from the worst 
" Fond diects of his own incompetence; allows him to be 
rill litt jmnorant of all the useful arts, and yet to live. So far as 
which : 
» Over 
ny THE FUTURE OF 
AYS of 
en the 
incon- PEAKING at Liverpool a week ago at a luncheon in 
owing connexion with the inauguration of a new internal 
r ever [airline of some importance, the Prime Minister painted an 
a fev & inviting picture of a day not so very far distant when we 
it the J shall all step as naturally into our aeroplanes as we do 
other now into our cars, mounting our machines (autogyros, 
ut his fF no doubt) in our own backyards and coming plumb down 
what § at the front door of some friend or other. On the same 
; wil occasion Lord Londonderry, the Secretary of State 
it will | for Air, sounded a very opportune warning against 
toads the idea that developments in aviation should be 
new & considered first and foremost from the military stand- 
hools point. He looked on the aeroplane as an agent for 
do— fF peace and benefit to humanity through its capacity to 
1-bye JF make nations more familiar with each other, and he 
added that if the first generation concerned in the 
Mr. development of th.s new science was going to use it 
aport fe for the detriment of mankind we should deserve the 
nities B fate that would inevit oly come upon us. 
their But if civil aviation is to develop, this generation 
‘om @ must, as the Prime Minister urged, become definitely 
air-minded. ‘‘ Be prepared,” Mr. MacDonald - said, 
con @ for great revolutions of transport.” Well, are we ?% 
lized @ 1° many people this “ revolution of transport ” seems 
and ‘© be taking a long time to come, though this year we 
ea Lave in fact definite signs of such a revolution in the com- 
and @ Mmercial field of aviation. There are going to be over 
he & 55000 miles of air routes, with services running between 
twice and twenty times a day, whereas last year there 
sin Were only 600 miles, and the year before barely fifty. 
sav But what of the private side of flying? Steady 
por: progress has been made. The actual number of privately- 
itive owned aircraft differs very slightly from year to year, 
and owing to crashes and write-offs, but there has been a 
here very substantial increase in the use of privately-owned 
ie, |B areraft for touring abroad. Last year the Royal Aero 
evd Club issued over 500 carnets for foreign touring, repre- 
at af senting nearly 8,000 journeys in and out of this country. 






taken out annually during the past three years. 





Approximately 1,000 new pilots’ licences have been 


immediate- physical disaster is concerned he can be 
unwhole with impunity. But there are also psychological 
disasters—the gradual disasters of atrophy and decay. 
Our admirably efficient organization has no power to save 
a man from these. Indeed, its very perfection is the 
cause of these individual disasters. All civilization, and 
especially industrial civilization, tends to turn human 
beings into the mere embodiments of particular social 
functions. The community gains in efficiency ; but the 
individual is maimed. 

Man’s biological success was due to the fact that he 
never specialized. Unfitted by his physique to do any 
one thing to perfection, he was forced to develop the 
means for doing everything reasonably well. Civilization 
reverses the evolutionary process. Generalized by nature, 
we impose upon ourselves, artificially, the narrowest 
specializations. Primitives are men who have never 
succumbed to the suicidal ambition to resemble ants. 
Generalization—this is the great, the vitally important, 
lesson they have to teach the specialists of the civilized 
world. The problem is to evolve a society that shall 
retain all or most of the material and _ intellectual 
advantages resulting from specialization, while allowing 
its members to lead to the full the life of generalized 
human beings. ‘To solve this problem will be hard ; but 
not, I am convinced, impossible. 


PRIVATE FLYING 







By HAROLD E. PERRIN (Secretary of the Royal Aero Club) 


shows that the will to fly is there, but the expenses 
attached to owning a light aeroplane are still far too 
high. And they. will necessarily remain high until 
aircraft manufacturers have to meet a demand running 
into thousands. That will take some time yet, for 
there are today littie more than four hundred privately- 
owned aircraft in the country. The reason for that 
is not far to seek when the cost of running a modern 
light aeroplane is considered. 

Light aeroplanes can be divided roughly into two 
classes: the luxury, closed-cabin type, seating two or 
three people, and the open two-seater. For a number of 
reasons the cabin type of aircraft is much the more 
expensive of the two, both in initial outlay and mainten- 
ance. It will be suflicient here to examine the running 
costs of the open two-seater. There is on the market 
today an open machine with two seats that cruises at 
100 miles an hour, is easy and safe to fly, and is sold at only 
£450. The two major items of expense are allowance 
for depreciation and insurance. For the first year 
25 per cent. should be allowed for depreciation, whilst the 
insurance premium depends on the skill and record as a 
pilot of the owner, £50 being the average cost of a policy. 

If the aircraft is kept at a public aerodrome, hangarage 
will come to approximately £40 a year, and the annual 
compulsory overhaul for the renewal of the Airworthiness 
Certificate will in any case be £25. So before the owner 
budgets for any petrol and oil or minor repairs, he must 
count on his aircraft costing him £227 in the first year 
over and above his original outlay. If he wants to enjov 
the comforts of a cabin aeroplane, his expenses in respect 
of initial cost and maintenance are roughly double this. 
In all probability he lives some distance from his aero- 
drome, so that he will need a car as well. Little wonder 
then that only four hundred of the air-minded members 
of the public who wish to own aircraft can at present do so. 

There is, however, a steady increase in the number of 
people learning to fly at Flying Schools and Clubs. Here 
they can be taught to fly and gain their “ A” Licence 


It certificates to fly aircraft for as little as £30 or £40. 
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Everyone of these people would buy their own aeroplanes 
if they could afford it ; instead, they hire their Club ma- 
chines for 30s. or £2 an hour. There is, therefore, a large 
potential market for a manufacturer who can produce a 
really cheap aeroplane both as regards initial cost and 
maintenance. But the manufacturer is not likely to go 
to the expense of installing and organizing mass produc- 
tion methods in his factory until the present potential 
market of a few thousands has grown to one of hundreds 
of thousands. At that moment, and it can already be 
visualized, there will be a flood of aircraft for sale between 
perhaps £100 and £200, and the prediction of the Prime 
Minister will be fulfilled. 

Universal flying is further handicapped at the moment 
by the lack of aerodromes available to the private pilot. 


a 
But this drawback again is being rapidly 
largely as a result of the stirring address to Town Council 
made by the Prince of Wales at the Airports Confereng 
last December. There will be few towns without i 
dromes five years hence. Developments, moreover with 
the autogyro are proceeding apace. Not only is this type 
of aircraft rapidly approaching the ideal of rising a 
descending vertically, but its construction is becoming 
simple that its cost is likely to be low. The auutogyry 
will not displace the orthodox aeroplane, as jt lacks 
certain qualities that the aeroplane possesses, But - 
soon as it can be produced at a low cost, and have such, 
performance that the pilot is independent of aerodrome 
then we shall literally see people taking to the air as they 
take to their motor-cars today. ; 


OVercone 


THE TRAINING OF DEMOCRATS 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


HE fears current for democracy have led men to 
attach a new importance to education. Inevitably, 
since it is upon an alert, interested and instructed body 
cf citizens that democracy as a going concern depends. It 
is no use demanding government by the people, if the 
people have no desire to participate in government ; it is 
idle to expect sovereign citizens to guide their own de- 
stinies, unless they have some knowledge of the ends to 
which they would guide them. Democracy was born in the 
world of the Greek cil y-state, where problems were simple 
and voters had a personal knowledge of the men for 
whom and of the issues upon which they voted. It 
flourished anew in the nineteenth century, when, if there 
was not simplicity, there was at least a prosperity whose 
advance was so irresistible that neither the mistakes of 
politicians nor the apathy of electorates could frighten it 
away. 

But today—the fact is, alas, all too obvious—the position 
has changed. So vast is the contemporary political 
scene, so complex are the forces that condition events, that, 
so far from being able to control, men seem incapable 
even of understanding them, and the affairs of communi- 
ties give the impression of proceeding to their predestined 
ends unaffected by the cerebrations of statesmen or the 
wills of citizens. Has there been any corresponding de- 
velopment in the mentality of citizens?) Mrs. Hubback 
and Mr. E. D. Simon, in their recently issued pamphlet, 
are compelled reluetantly to admit that there has not. 
Regretfully they report Lord Bryce as having asserted a 
few years ago that the people of England “ were no more 
capable of choosing their leaders than they had been in 
1870.” Even in the fruitful political soil of Oxford they 
estimate that only about “ 20 per cent. of undergraduates 
are getting any sort of political education and... 
not more than 5 per cent. take any live interest in such 
matters.” 

Certain recent political livelinesses in the University 
suggest that this estimate may err on the side of 
undue pessimism, but, even if the proportion of politically 
interested undergraduates’ be higher than the authors 
of the pamphlet suppose, we are still very far from 
realizing the ideal of the Athenians, who, in Pericles’ 
words, considered a man who took no part in public 
affairs “not as quiet but as useless.” Democracy, we 
repeat, implies alert and instructed citizens, and a demo- 
eracy which does not insist on providing for itself the 
citizens upon whom its working depends is not giving 
itself a fair chance. Hence the contention put forward 
in the pamphlet that it has become as “ essential to 





Education for Citizenship. 
Simon. 6d. Adult Education in Practice. 
Robert Peers. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


By Eva M. Hubback and E. D. 
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train men consciously and deliberately for their duties as 
citizens as for their vocation or profession.” 

What are the essentials of education for citizenship? 
The authors provide us with a bare list of subjects—it jy 
indeed, outside the scope of their pamphlet to do more 
which includes the study of institutions, local, national 
and international ; the study of current. history in all 
countries, in order that the maturing citizen may be ina 
position “to realize what has led up to contemporary 
situations ” with which he may later be called upon to 
cope; industrial history, economics, psychology and 
public affairs. The list is admittedly only a skeleton, 
and the authors are fully alive to the difficulties of clothing 
it with flesh and blood. There is the already crowded 
curriculum ; there is the inevitable bias of the teacher; 
and there is the fact that most of the subjects are un 
suitable for children under the age of 15, and some 
of them can only be adequately studied at the University 
stage. To give effect to the authors’ proposals would, 
therefore, involve, among other things, either the raising 
of the school-leaving age to 17 or 18, or universal pro- 
vision for adult education. 

It is from this point of view that the growth of adult 
education in this country acquires a new significance. 
For what the movement for adult education has in effect 
done is to clothe with flesh and blood the bones of 
Mrs. Hubback’s and Mr. Simon’s proposals. — The 
Adult Education Movement is a typically English growth 
-—-English in the haphazard manner of its origin and 
development, in the variety and adaptability of its forms, 
in the number of compromises that it embodies. Con- 
sider, for example, the variety of the bodies involved: 
Universities, Local Education Authorities, Rural Cont 
munity Councils, Women’s Institutes, the Adult School 
Movement, the Y.M.C.A. and Church organizations, 3% 
well as the W.E.A., to whose initiative the movement 
is primarily due. Consider, again, the variety of the 
classes which the movement sponsors, ranging {rom 
tutorial classes which aim at an educational standard 
approximating to the Honours Schools of the Universities 
to pioneer courses of half a dozen lectures on local place 
names, or the organization of a village dramatic society. 
Consider the democratic character of a movement i 
which the students ‘* choose the subjects which they at 
to study, control their own educational activities and 
have a say in the choice of tutor and in the drafting af 
the syllabus.” 


And consider, finally, the various excellencies of the 
tutor, who, having first acquired a knowledge of bis 
subject and then of his students, must next leam 


how to expound the subject without boring 
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fending his students who, suffering as they often do from 
gase of inferiority which makes them diffident to 
ianbness or incessantly and assertively loquacious, are 
rendered doubly difficult by their unconscious resentment 
j the tutor as a superior person, and then remember 
is the tutor has to teach these highly sensitive and 
ily offended persons not only the subject which they 
jave come to learn but the technique of learning anything 
it all—the use of books, the taking of notes and the art 
of expressing themselves on paper—while maintaining 
ihe fiction that the student has not to be taught these 
ihings, but knows them by the light of nature... the 
tutor, it is obvious, must be a superman. 

of this intriguing movement and its multifarious 
aotivities Adult Education in Practice gives a timely and 
qecinet account. Its eleven chapters have been con- 
ributed by tutors who have scen long service in the 
jovement, and the information they contain is both 
ycurate and comprehensive. The general character and 
sims of the movement, its historical background, its 
oesent organization, the varieties of its students and its 
dasses, the arrangements for the supply of books, the 
nethods of teaching, the activities of tutor and student 
wit of class, the opening up of new territory—this last 




























EADERS of The Spectator may remember the 
protests made by the people of the Isle of Skye 
ayear or two ago against the running of Sunday railway 
weursions from Inverness to the island, and that in 
ieference to public opinion in Skye the excursions were 
abandoned. More recently they may have noted 
the protests of the northern Highland counties against 
the proposal to run pleasure char-a-bane tours into 
thm on Sundays during the coming summer. 










Broadly speaking, the population of the Scottish 
Highlands may be said to be supporters of the National 
Church of Scotland or of the Free Church. But there 
ie districts, such as the Outer Hebridean islands of 
South Uist and Barra, and the mainland fringe of Morar 
and Moidart, where the Roman Catholic faith predomin- 
ites. Then, again, there are a few localities, such as 
Glencoe, where the old Episcopal Church of Scotland 
s strong. The rigidity of Sunday observance varies 
indifferent parts of the Highlands. I should say that, 
gnerally speaking, Argyll and its islands (Mull, Jura, 
ind Islay, Colonsay, and Iona) are more tolerant than 
the counties which lie to the north of them (Inverness, 
Ross, and Sutherland). 

A friend of mine who lives in Argyll asked me one 
‘day morning recently when I visited him whether 
[would care to play a tune on my bagpipes. When he 
told me that he regularly played on Sundays I replied 
that pipe-playing on Sunday in the more northerly 
{the Highland counties would be counted a very serious 
usdeed, and that in some districts the playing of the 
jipes and the singing of non-sacred songs are deprecated 
en during week days. I told him the story narrated 
‘ome by a friend of his conversation with his Highland 
indlord regarding a certain neighbour. ‘* Yes,” said the 
andord, ‘So-and:so is a fine gentleman in every 
lespect, except one.” When pressed for further in- 
omation the man continued, ** One Sabbath morning 
lve years ago he was heard playing the pipes—at least 
Idid not hear him, but there was one who told me 
hit he had been heard.” It is a sad thing that in 
any Highland districts the Free Church should have 
‘iscouraged all singing (except the singing of the Psalms) 






































section contains an interesting account of pioneer work 
in rural areas—are all dealt with in turn, and the editor, 
Professor Peers, prefaces the whole with an admirable 
analysis of the social implications of the movement and 
its significance for democracy. It is, indeed, impossible 
to read this book without endorsing Professor Peers’s 
claim that the adult education movement provides “a 
renewal of faith in the future of enlightened democracy ” 
and sharing his conviction that it is upon an extension 
of the activities which the adult education movement 
has fostered that the future of democracy depends. 

The book endorses the moral of the pamphlet. We 
can no longer regard the cducation of citizens for demo- 
cracy as a thing desirable solely in and for itself. Desir- 
able in and for itself education certainly is, because the 
exercise of the mind is a good in itself, and human beings 
deprived of the chance or the training for such exercise 
are denied the possibility of the full realization of their 
natures: but it is desirable no less because the free activity 
of the trained intelligence provides an atmosphere as 
uncongenial to dictatorship as an east wind to a hothouse 
plant. For democracy alone among forms of govern- 
ment has everything to gain and nothing to lose from 
the intelligence of its citizens. 







SUNDAY IN THE HIGHLANDS 


By SETON GORDON 


and the playing of musical instruments, and it is un- 
fortunately true that the expression of joy in song 
and in music is repressed in many parts of the Highlands 
today. I recall the unveiling of a certain War Memorial, 
when many people kept away from the ceremony because 
they were informed that pipers would play at it. 

There are districts in the Highlands where Sunday is 
kept so rigidly that it is considered an offence to walk, 
except to and from church. A friend of mine, on a 
walking tour in the West Highlands, received a letter, 
courteous but firm, from the woman he had approached 
for lodgings, asking him that he would kindly time his 
arrival so that he would neither reach, nor leave, the 
house on the Sabbath Day. Less courteous was the 
reply of a woman to a family who had written to her 
for summer lodgings: “I allow no walking out on 
Sundays.” 

Sometimes when I have seen the free and easy manner 
in which the English Sunday is kept, I have wondered 
what my Highland friends would think of the walking, 
bicycling, motoring, riding, and even flying, to be 
observed on a fine Sunday in the neighbourhood of 
London. Were they to see these things they would 
think sadly that England was indeed a heathen land. 
English readers of this article who expect to visit the 
Highlands by car during the coming summer would do 
well to bear in mind that there are parts of the High- 
lands off the beaten track where no petrol is supplied 
on Sunday except to facilitate a journey to church. 
The use of a car for any other purpose is taboo. A friend 
of mine who once used his car to pay a visit on Sunday 
told me that on the following Sunday (he was a member 
of the Free Church) a special sermon was preached by his 
Minister on the enormity of his offence, his name being 
mentioned before the eagerly-listening congregation. 

But, as I have said, Sunday is kept differently in 
different parts of the Highlands. In the Catholie dis- 
tricts of South Uist and Barra, Knovdart and Morar, 
Sunday afternoon is a time of freedom. I have hired a 
boat on a Sunday afternoon from South Uist to visit 
the neighbouring island of Eriskay. Yet on the adjoining 
Presbyterian islands, or on the Presbyterian mainland, 
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it would have been inadvisable even to speak on 
Sunday of hiring a boat on the Monday or Tuesday. I 
know districts where the people do not venture to fish 
on Saturday evenings because they fear that it may be 
near midnight before the return home, and that thus 
they would be unable to keep the twenty-four hours’ 
rest of the Sabbath, for in the Highlands Sunday is an 
enforced day of rest. 

Let me not be misunderstood for a moment. The 
Highlander’s outlook on Sunday observance is an honest 
one. The people are deeply religious, and old women 
are often seen slowly and painfully walking a dozen 
miles and more along a hard and rough road to church. 
So severe are the island storms that the church-goers 
are sometimes storm-stayed in the church. On one 
occasion, during a gale of such violence that small stones 
were being lifted from the road, a friend and I who 
were fighting our way to church came upon the Minister 
lving completely exhausted on a sheltered grassy bank ; 
it was only with our assistance that he could proceed. 
Yet, even in the wildest and wettest weather, the 
churches of the Highlands are never empty. 

Can it be wondered at that these simple people of 
the Highlands, to whom religion is a deep and a solemn 
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thing, should strongly resent their districts being inyaq | 
by char-a-bancs filled with sightseers? The char-a-bang 
perhaps meet them on their way to church, and sills 
them (for the Highland roads are narrow and tov 
and many of them are unfitted for heavy “bus trafic) 
and they know that the outlook of these sightseers jg 
far different from their own. The cheerful and noisy 
crowd pass them at speed. From their point of view 
the rest of the Sabbath is broken. They are saddened 
and perhaps a little perplexed. They feel that the old 
religion is at the parting of the ways, that the ol 
fashioned Sunday, which survives today only in the 
Highlands, may be unable to withstand the assayl 
made upon it by those who are mostly town-dwelles 
with a different outlook upon life from the Highlander’s, 

Those who protest against char-a-bane and railway 
excursions honestly believe that something sacred js jy 
danger of being lost, and believing this strongly they 
are now exerting all the influence they have to prevent 
the running of Sunday trains, of Sunday steamers, of 
Sunday char-a-bane tours in their Highland districts 
where the golden eagle sails high above the mist-filled 
corries and the red deer at spring seek the sun-warmed 
slopes. 


ONE OF THE BEST 


By JAN STRUTHER 


N uncle of mine who had a guite fantastically ugly 

housekeeper was in the habit of reproving his 

wife when, in her impulsive way, she referred to some 

moderately plain person as “the most hideous woman 

in the world.” ‘“ Steady on, my dear,” he would say. 
“That leaves one nothing for Mrs. Mackillop.” 

I was reminded of this yesterday by hearing two men 
in a “bus discussing a third. 

‘** And what about George ?” said the first. 

* the other echoed. ‘‘ Oh, George is one 
Not much of a talker, of course, but the 
sort of chap who'd never let you down.” I held my 
breath, fascinated, making an inward bet; and sure 
enough, he added in a second or two, ‘‘ Children and 
animals absolutely worship him, and I always think 
that’s the biggest test.” 

It was a complete portrait of George in three strokes. 
I could see him, pipe and all, in my mind’s eye: the 
sort of man who looks his best in a mackintosh. A 
vood fellow, certainly, but not—and this is the point— 
one of the best. 

True, he may be the average Englishman’s idea of 
the But the trouble with the English is that 
their standards have been lowered by too much tolerance. 
Tolerance is their outstanding characteristic, making 
at any rate for their own fellow-countrymen 

the most flourishing industry they possess. But a 
mind can become so broad as to be practically shapeless ; 
and the danger of a charitable outlook is that it so often 
leads to the glorification of the mediocre. It begins 
with not thinking the worse of a man because he is 
not clever, and ends with thinking the better of him 
It begins by excusing his lack 
of eloquence, and ends by making a virtue of his taci- 
turnity. It begins with forgiving him for being unreliable, 
and ends with calling him a fine fellow for keeping his 
word. It begins with observing that even a criminal 
may retain the affection of his child and his dog, and 
ends with believing that children and animals are 
infallible dowsers of excellence. 

Which (to take the last point first) God knows they 


** George ? 


of the best. 


best. 


allowances 


because he is stupid. 


are not. One of the chief trials and disillusionments 
of dog-owning or parenthood is the utterly appalling 
people that the cherished creatures make friends with: 
the toughs on beaches, the oicks in “buses, the bores 
and. ne’er-do-weels among your own acquaintance upon 
whom they fling their persons, their affection, and 
their respect. ‘“* And yet,” you muse, ‘they seem to 
be fond of me, too. Am TI like that ? Or worse still, 
do they wish that I was?” A thought so unendurable 
demands instant comfort: you find it in the reflection that 
children and animals are charming immaturities, lacking 
in judgement, devoid of discrimination, swayed by 
trifles; and that winning their approval is a matter, 
not of mental or spiritual worth, but of a willingness 
to throw sticks into the sea or an ability to draw elephants 
with a single line. 

As to the second point which has been put forward 
in George’s favour, namely, that ** he would never le 
you down”: I grant that this is a virtue ; but not so 
rare a one, surely, as to be singled out for such emphatic 
comment. Civilized human beings do not, on_ the 
whole, let one another down. Benevolence is a stronger 
instinct than malice, co-operation than hostility. Chrono- 
logically, both in the history of the race and in the life 
of the individual, love comes before hate. Crooks and 
murderers are rare in comparison with the uncounted 
hordes of honest and amiable men ; and it is the exception 
rather than the rule to be robbed by an absconding partner 
or to have your secrets betrayed by a confidant. This 
being so, why should George receive such a thumping 
pat on the back? To refrain from Jetting people down 
is something, but it is not enough: does he, I should be 
interested to know, ever lift people up? Does he kindle 
them to action by his vitality, quicken them to laughter 
by his humour, or inspire them to creation by his intel: 
gence? If he does none of these things, then he is 
still not “one of the best,” though he never broke 4 
promise or committed adultery in his life. 

And now for the other remark, the first and most 
telling stroke in the Portrait of George. ‘“ Not much 
of a talker.” The words were deprecating enough, but 
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n which they were uttered belied them. It 
was heavy with the flotsam and jetsam of age-old pre- 
‘dices and half-digestéd copy-book maxims. Still 
waters, it implied, run deep ; least said is soonest 
mended ; speech is silver, but silence is golden ; 
and the French are filthy frogs and jabber your 
head off. 

Things have come to a pretty pass, I must say, if 
men are to be blamed for exercising the power which is 
gid to distinguish them from the beasts—a point of view 
that reaches its pinnacle of absurdity in Carlyle’s famous 
dictum that “No speech ever uttered or utterable is 
yorth comparison with silence.” (Jane must have got 
alot of quiet enjoyment out of that.) Was any state- 
ment ever so demonstrably untrue? Certainly, speech 
may sometimes do harm: but so may silence, and a 
worse harm at that. No offered insult ever caused so 
deep a wound as a tenderness expected and withheld ; 
and no spoken indiscretion was ever so bitterly regretted 
as the words that one did not speak. Moreover, the 
injuries done by speech can usually be cured by speech ; 
are merely aggravated 
and must come at last 


the tone 1 


whereas those caused by silence 
and deepened by further silence, 
to words for their healing. 

So much for the debit side. As for the credit—what 
good does silence do in the world? At the best, it 
may help you to catch a fish, save you from betraying 
your ignorance, or allow somebody else to get off to 
sleep. But these are small benefits compared with those 
of speech. If silence is really golden, which I quarrel 
with, then speech is the purest platinum inlaid with 
diamonds. It spreads wisdom, dispels ignorance, venti- 
lates grievances, stimulates curiosity, lightens the spirits, 


lessens the fundamental loneliness of the soul, and 
is indispensable to the proper enjoyment of love- 
making. 

But fighting proverbs with reasonable arguments is 
uphill work. Quicker, perhaps, and surer, to bring up a 
battery of counter-proverbs. “*A lame tongue gets 
nowt ” is a good one; and here is an older and a better : 
“From a cholerick man withdraw a little: from him 
that saies nothing, for ever.” And when it comes to 
quotations, there are many that one might marshal 
against Carlyle’s piece of didactic folly. ‘“*O! have a 
‘are of natures that are mute,” says Meredithin ‘* Modern 
Love.” And no less reputable a person than Keble 
assures us that “* Strong men delight in forceful speech.” 

Strong men, mark you. In other words, Georges. 
But that, alas! was a hundred years ago. Nowadays, it 
seems, we are expected to choose between the S.S.M. and 
the voluble decadent—the former complacently inarticu- 
late, the latter arrogantly weedy ; between the Hearty 
Man, who (on that hackneyed and hypothetical desert- 
island so dear to amateur psychologists) would build 
you a hut but bore you to death in a week, and the Arty 
Man, who would talk to vou quite brilliantly while you 
died of starvation and mosquito-bites. 

But there are, thank God, a few exceptions; a few 
who are loved, not only by children and animals, but by 
discerning adults as well; who not only never let 
you down but are constantly buoying you up; and 
who, into the bargain, are capable of wise and witty 
conversation. They are rare, it is true, but they exist : 
and if people in “buses are to be allowed to refer to 
George as ‘‘ one of the best ’’—well, what, so to speak, 
is there left for Mrs. Mackillop ? 


TANTE VOSS IST TOT! 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


M" dem Tode der Tante Voss, wie die “* Vossische 
Zeitung ” allgemein genannt wurde, ist, wie wir 
bereits berichtet haben, eines der iltesten Kulturdenk- 
miler Deutschlands verschwunden. Es mag. vielleicht 
seltsam klingen, aber trotzdem ist es wahr, dass die alte 
Dame, die das imposante Alter von 230 Jahren erreicht 
hatte, nicht an Alterschwiche, sondern an Unterernah- 
rung zugrunde gegangen ist. Allerdings an einer geis- 
tign Aushungerung. Denn im dritten Reich ist fiir jene 
Form der Kultur, die erst die Existenz ciner unab- 
hingigen Presse erméglicht, keine Atmosphiire. 

Als im Jahre 1704, etwa zur Zeit Elisabeths, der aus 
Heidelberg stammende Buchhiindler Michael Riidiger die 
Erlaubnis zur Herausgabe einer Zeitung erhiclt, war die 
“Voss” einen halben Bogen im Quartformat gross und 
erschien als Diarium in gewissen Abstinden. Unter 
Andreas Riidiger erschien das Blatt, das berichtete, “* was 
im Heiligen Rémischen Reich passiert,”’ dreimal wé6chent- 
lich als “ Berliner Privilegierte Zeitung.” —Riidigers 
Schwiegersohn Christian Voss leitete die Zeitung ab 
1750 etwa vierzig Jahre lang, also das ganze friderizi- 
anische Zeitalter bis zur franzisischen Revolution. 
Damals schrieb Deutschlands grésster Journalist Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing im Feuilleton iiber die “ Gelehrten 
Sachen.” Lessings Bedeutung, die im kritischen lag, die 
allen Dingen-zwischen Kunst, Philosophie, Politik und 
Religion gerecht wurde, soll hier nicht weiter untersucht 
werden, Die Arbeit dieses deutschen Voltaire driickte 
Generationen ihren Stempel auf. Seitdem blieb die 
Familie Lessing durch den jiingeren Bruder des Dichters 
hamens Karl Gotthelf—der Vossens Schwiegersohn und 


Teilhaber wurde, der Zeitung verbunden. Karl Robert 
Lessing leitete die ‘* Voss” fast ein halbes Jahrhundert 
lang und stand dem Blatte im Jubiliiumsjahre 1904 vor. 


ee 


Zehn Jahre spiiter, Tante Voss war inzwischen 210 Jahre 


alt geworden, iibernahm Deutschlands grésster Zeitungs- 
verlag, das Haus Ullstein, die “ Vossische Zeitung,” die 
von Persénlichkeiten wie Georg Bernhard und Alfred 
Klaar geschricben und betreut wurde. Hatte Tante Voss 
vor dem Kriege eine Auflage von 25,000 Exemplaren, so 
konnte sie Ullstein auf das dreifache, etwa 80,000 steigern. 
Sie war in dieser Zeit cin Kulturfaktor ersten Ranges, thr 
Feuilleton-Teil, unter Wiegler und Marholz, ihre Gerichts- 
saalberichte unter Sling, dem Bruder Bruno Walters, ihre 
Musik-Kritiken unter Marschalk und Weissmann, ihre 
Kunstkritiken unter Osborn wurden von vielen Tausenden 
mit Spannung erwartet und diskutiert. 

Dann kam Hitler, und Ullstein wurde mit allen anderen 
3000 Zecitungen Deutschlands gleichgeschaltet. — Seit 
einem Jahr ist mindestens ein Drittel der deutschen 
Zeitungen eingegangen. Der Rest vegetiert, trotz des 
neuen ‘ Reichsverbandes deutscher Zeitungsverleger,” 
trotz aller “* Zeitungswissenschaftlicher Seminare ” kiim- 
merlich dahin. Die letzte Zeitung, die kulturell noch 
halbwegs ernst zu nehmen ist, die “* Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
veréffentlichte einen sensationellen langen Artikel “* Sind 
wir langweilig ?”’ zur Krise der Presse. Die “ Frank- 
furter ’’ weiss am besten, dass es nicht die Frage der 
Langeweile, sondern der moralischen Korruption ist, die 
das deutsche Zeitungssterben und damit den Kulturtod 


einer Nation und Generation verursacht. 
F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


* Sixteen.” By Aimée and Philip Stuart. At the Criterion 
Theatre 

Tue scene and setting of this play bear the stamp of truth 
and a postal district. From the programme we learn that 
Mrs. Lawrence’s mansion-flat is in ‘ London, S.W. 1.’ One 
recognizes it in that area of faded and rather anxious 
gentility, somewhere south of Victoria Street between the 
Houses of Parliament and Victoria Station, with its insipid 
chintzes, its slightly censorious sobriety, its lift that works 
only when in the mood, its convenient propinquity to the 
dress-shop where Jennifer Lawrence works to provide a 
living for herself, her arthritic mother and her two children 
who are submitting to education in a convent-school. One 
has the impression that if anything does happen there, it is 
bound to have catastrophic results. 

Much of the play’s effect, both as an essay in dramatic 
expression: and as a psychological study, comes from the 
deftness with which that atmosphere is maintained while 
catastrophe is averted. Its theme is Jennifer Lawrence’s 
second marriage, and its effect on her two daughters: Baba, 
the younger, who welcomes it (Sir John Corbett is a com- 
paratively rich man) with the expectant opportunism of a 
native hedonist; Irene, who has arrived at her sixteenth 
birthday with a falsely idealized conception of her dead 
father and construes it as an act of violation against the 
fantasy to which she clings. Resentment against her mother 
and _ jealousy of her prospective step-father unseat her reason, 
She attempts to kill herself, but at the last moment lacks 
the determination to do so. When she regains consciousness 
(she had collapsed in exhaustion), she is told the truth about 
her wastrel father by the family doctor. The fantasy is 
dispelled, and one is left in the belief that she will adapt 
herself to reality. It is a satisfactory and credible conclusion. 

Miss Antoinette Cellier’s portrait of Irene is an exquisite 
piece of acting; the child’s vanity, her dependence on her 
mother, and her jealous agony at what she takes for a betrayal 
are brilliantly presented. Miss Alexis France’s Baba is a 


lively sketch of untroubled normality, and Miss Fabia Drake - 


makes a credible figure of Mrs. Lawrence. Miss Muriel Aked, 
with characteristic accomplishment, enlivens the side-issues 
of this sensitive and most intelligent play. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


“ The Laughing Woman.” By Gordon Daviot. 

At the New Theatre 
Tus play, which is inspired by the life of Henri Gaudier, 
tells the story—or, to be more accurate, presents a cross- 
section—of the relations between Réné Latour and Ingrid 
Rydman. He is young, French, and a sculptor; she is 
older, Swedish, and a philosopher with a book to write. 
They come from Paris to London and live there as brother 
and sister in great poverty. Their incessant quarrels cannot 
blind—or deafen—them to the fact that they are necessary 
to.each other. They cling together stormily. The outbreak 
of the War finds Réné on the threshold of fame. He returns 
incontinently to the France which rejected him, to die (as 
the Epilogue tells us) on active service and with the rank 
of sergeant. 

The weaknesses of the play are two. One, the less import- 
ant, is that all the minor characters, portrayed in a medium 
not far superior to good caricature, seem when set against the 
principals to lack the best part of a dimension. 
and more serious fault is that the play is static. 
no development of plot or character. Ingrid’s influence 
slightly increases Réné’s laundry bill. Réné’s_ influence 
stops Ingrid from writing a book which she would never in 
any case have completed. The exclusion from their rela- 


The other 
There is 


tionship of both the amatory and the maternal instincts, 
though the playwright entirely persuades us of it, further 
handicaps a play already deficient in the structural dramatic 
values by throwing too much strain on the imponderables. 

What lends the play its brilliance and distinction is the 
The female dramatist’s favourite recipe 


characterization, 


for genius at home is an over-sexed polterg 
capacity for taking pity on himself. Réné Latour is Made of 
different stuff. We believe in his talent, and its compulsion 
as firmly as he dves; we accept him at the Playwright, 
valuation, This is in great part due to the prodigious, 
accomplished acting of Mr. Stephen Haggard. Miss Veronie, 
Turleigh has a harder task with Ingrid, who is ineffectiye 
lacks stamina, and has indeed most of those cloudy (alti, 
usually attributed in plays of this sort to the male, But 
she acts so well that Ingrid is as real as Réné, if less interesting 
The Laughing Woman is a tour de force rather than a ea 
play. But the acting of the two principals gives it a com. 
pelling beauty which London would be not only ungratefy] 
but also idiotic to ignore. PETER FLemyg, 


The Cinema 


“ Sorrell and Son.’’ 


eist with an infinite 


At the Leicester Square Theatre 
Tne silent American version of Mr. Warwick Deeping’s nove 
was well done and very popular. This new British talkie yer. 
sion is similar in treatment and no less skilful. How far the 
story should be called sentimental is open to argument; jt 
emphasis, certainly, is one-sided throughout, but it has the 
great advantage of dealing with a human relationship seldoy 
taken seriously on the screen. 

The father’s part is played by H. B. Warner, who filled it 
admirably in the silent version and is perhaps even better 
with dialogue to help him. No other part has ever suited him 
so, well; this is how such a man as Sorrell would have looked 
and acted and spoken, The early sequences, showing hin 
struggling after the War to get a job, and eventually working 
as a hotel porter in order to educate his son, are effectively 
done ; they are quiet, graphic, and smoothly joined together, 
Towards the end, when the son has grown up, and his succes 
as a surgeon rewards his father’s devotion, the action is in. 
clined to drag, throwing some of the later scenes out of pro. 
portion. But there is no loss of skill in the detailed handling; 
and Mr. Jack Raymond’s direction is the best piece of work 
he has done since he made his name with Somehow Good, 

The cast includes Hugh Williams as the grown-up son—a 
sound performance, free from over-emphasis ; Evelyn Roberts 
as the hotel-proprietor ; Arthur Chesney as the tutor; Wini- 
fred Shotter as the son’s fiancée ; and Donald Calthrop as Sir 
Richard Orange. 


“ Charlemagne.” At the Academy 

The theme of this French talkie recalls Barrie’s Admirabl 
Crichton, but the treatment is much more sardonic. The her 
is a stoker from Marseilles ; his fellow castaways on the desert 
island are a party of Parisians who have been for a yachting 
cruise with the Baron de St. Mayer, accompanied by the 
Baron’s mistress. At first the stoker gets food for them and 
lets them order him about, until suddenly he realizes that o 
a desert island muscles count for more than money. He 
establishes himself as king, takes the Baron’s mistress 4 
queen, and compels the Parisians to pay him royal honours 

There are excellent moments in this part of the film, and the 
dialogue is often neatly turned, but the general treatment is 
not very subtle, and the Parisians—a nondescript lot, uni 
formly unpleasant—might have been more sharply charactet- 
ized. Eventually they are all rescued, and the stoker, finding 
himself treated at once with contemptuous hostility, has 
brilliant idea. By pretending that he had found gold on the 
island he has them all fawning on him again ; and the Bara 
sets about forming a company to exploit the discovery. Dis 
illusion follows, but the Baron feels that a mere absence 
gold need hardly prevent the company from selling its shares 
However, the stoker is honest, and goes off to sea again. 

The excellent acting of Raimu as the stoker holds the film 
together, saves its satire from drifting into scrappy caricature 
There are details that need more polish ; but the stoker isd 
convincing character, whose attitude towards financiers 
probably appeals strongly to French audiences at the presttt 
time, Cnarves DAVY. 
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~ Art 
Stretching the Eyes 


pher is needed to tell us that man is an artistic 


Xo philoso : : 
t his most everyday actions are riddled with super- 


animal, tha ° . ° : 
fuous elegances, that his tireless eye is always seeing beauties 
pere there are only girls, and gardens where there are only 
pote We all do these things without thinking, We 
d ; 


preathe too without thinking; but not always. There are 
times for filling even the lungs luxuriously, let alone the 
pus and it is rather nice sometimes, and probably 
healthy, to Lpenry our eyes too. “ Matilda,” the nursery 
rhyme runs, “told such dreadful lies, it made one gasp and 
stretch one’s eyes”: and one enjoys that, or what is the Press 
for? Why, unless they enjoy stretching their eyes, do people 
stand rapt in Litchfield Street, Charing Cross Road, gazing 
at Mr, Geoffrey Tibble’s picture ? It will probably be gone 
next week, and Litchfield Street will be duller. A pity ; for 
thirty years hence, Mr. Tibble’s pictures, not to mention 
those of some of his associates—Rodrigo Moynihan, Graham 
Bell, Victor Pasmore, Ivon Hitchens and Tom Carr—will be 
in Bond Street, which is rather too grand and busy a place 
to stretch anything in, even one’s eyes. As for gasping, by 
that time it will probably be forbidden altogether. 

At present I can promise a good gasp at the Mayor Gallery, 
(ork Street, and three, of different sorts, at the Leicester 
(alleries. For sheer sensation-value Mr. Underwood’s show 
there is hard to beat. His wooden model for a concrete 
cathedral in human form is quite as good as anything at the 
French Colonial Exhibition was ; and the sights there included 
alife-sized model of the Temple of Angkor Vat. It will be a 
certain draw; and though I admit that where drawing is 
concerned, I prefer things drawn mild, Mr. Underwood is 
pethaps right in avoiding mildness in his architecture, since 
in his drawing proper, and even in his sculpture, there is 
no lack of it. It is not that he is a feeble craftsman ; 
he is, on the contrary, a strong and versatile one—he is even 
abit of an artist ; it is not that his pictures are ineffective, 
for several of them would make striking posters; nor is it 
that their titles, such as At the Feet of the Gods, Spirit of the 
Flames, or Queen Moo, lack strength of appeal. It is rather 
that his work, like his writing—there is a booklet of his on 
sale entitled Art for Heaven's Sake—has the mildness which 
belongs to all things mixed, whether motives or flavours. 
(But as to what constitutes the unmixed in art, I must 
refer you to the writings of Mr. Roger Fry, who is always 
trying to find out, and to the catalogue of the exhibition at 
the Zwemmer Gallery.) At the Leicester, there is also a 
collection of French drawings—Cézannes, Picassos, Manets, 
and a good show of Mr. Anthony Slade’s 
water-colours of Sussex and the downs. ‘ They sound dull,” 
you say? If you think the water-colours of J. D. Innes, 
Steer, or Constable are dull, then these are. 

Iam afraid that visitors to the Mayor Gallery, though 
I have guaranteed them a gasp, may find as time goes 
oa certain lack of variety, almost a suggestion of drill, 
about the exercises in eye-stretching provided there. I 
like to feel that any gallery, besides being a parade-ground 
for exhibitions, is also a shop where a stock of objects is kept 
for sale. There is a feeling at the Mayor that the shop is a 
Wholesale one ; ‘* take it or leave it *’ seems to be the motto ; 
“we only cater here for large orders from up-to-date firms.” 
There is something grim, too, about the businesslike way in 
which certain lines of goods are pushed to the exclusion of 
others. It is true that the headquarters of ‘ Unit One” 
cannot be expected to deal in drawing-room water-colours. 
“Great art,”’ says Mr. Wadsworth, one of the exhibitors in the 
part of the manifesto edited by Mr. Herbert Read and sold 
it the Gallery, “has never been pretty.” One might as well 
Say great men have never been pretty. Naturally they 
won't admit it, but their mothers would tell you another 
story, where is something schoolboyish about the fear of 
prettiness. ‘* As pretty as paint,” the saying goes. Mr. 
Wadsworth’ s pictures certainly are not; if you ask for some 
that are, I refer you again to those of Mr. Tibble and _ his 
friends and also to those of Mr. Ben Nicholson and Mr. John 
Armstrong, 


W. W. Wargworrn,. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13th 


10.45 Common Sense and the Child: a Doctor .. “éd wa N. 
12 Organ Recital from Coventry Cathedral : Alan Stephenson N. 
6.50 Keyboard Talk: Sir Walford Davies N. 
7.30 What I Believe—I. Spiritualism: E. W. Oaten, President, 
International Spiritualist Federation. N. 
8.40 Anniversary and The Raiders—two plays for broadcasting : : 
Granville Roberts ‘ ay ee N.R. 
9.20 Short Story are ee me as N. 
9.40 Doctor Faustus (Marlowe) : the O:U.DS. :. oe N: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14th 
2.30 England rv. Scotland Association Football Match: Com- 
mentary by G. F. Allison, preceded by Community Singing N. 
7.5 “ Time to Spare”’: the series by unemployed men and 
women .. a ee N. 
7-45 News of the North: W. L. Andrews N.R. 
8 The First Twelve Years of Radio Variety—a “a chronological 
review which should provide interesting contrasts N. 
“ Behind the Scenes "—I. In the kitchen of a Manchester 
” aa aa 2 N.R. 
8 Welsh Coal—II. The Exporter "e fy a ce Wales 
8.25 The Marleys of Tyneside—z. Billiards and Football : 
Walter Diericx (dialect dialogue) N.R. 
8.45 Boris Godounor : Moussorgsky’s opera arranged for broad- 
casting. Conducted by Malko : x <« bale 
9.20 Waterfront and Open Sea: Captain David Bone .. N. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 15th 
3 Old Contemptibles Service: St. Martin-in-the-Fields N. 
4.50 Bach’s Church Cantata No. 34 Ne we a a N. 
5-30 Pillars of the English Church—Frederick Temple: Rev. 
S. C. Carpenter, Master of the Tem ” : N. 
5-45 Stratton String Quartet, &c.: Haydi Beethov en, | &e. ‘ N. 
6.30 London Philharmonic Tialieien, at Beecham. Dora 
Labbette (soprano) “ es oo Rake 
7.30 Recital of Songs : Oda : Slobodsk aya. " Beethoven, Borodin, 
Medtner Ne ae a N. 
‘Congregationz alist Service : Rev. Sidney M. Berry a6 N. 
8 Roman Catholic Service : Father Ronald Knox ox le 
9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra. Isolde 
Menges (violin), Antoni Sala (cello) : F «« Bama 
MONDAY, APRIL 16th 
10.45 “The Boat Train” (travel series)—Internationalizing 
Health: Col. S. P. James, F.R.S ny ae N. 
4 Sonata Recital (violin and pian: »). Mozart and Ravel N. 
6.50 Current Fiction: Francis Hackett aid Pr N. 
7-30 Versailles and ee The Problem before the Peace- 
makers : Prof. C. K. Webster ; N. 
8.25 Bureau de i, le new radio pla ay by Lord Dunsany. 
Ernest Milton in leading part cs Dane 
9 A Smash on the Trans-Siberian R: Lilw: ay Peter Fleming. « SR. 
9.12 The Week-end on the Road: Kaye Don .. Fe N. 
9.20 Mind the Doctor: Prof. R. J. S. McDowall oe N. 
repeat performance. N. 


9-35 Boris Godounov— 
TUESDAY, APRIL 17th 


1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert : bo) «> 
Singers Quartet Pe All Regionals 
4 Evensong from York Minster p . N 
7.30 The Guinéa’s Stamp—gentle satire on 1G lasgow society : the 


Prompt Players ; S.R. 
8.30 The Web of Thought and Action—2. An Engineer's 
Outlook : Prof. H. Levy and John L. Hodgson .. ae N. 
9.20 Bureau de Change—tepeat performance 2 as as N. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street a ‘aa = N. 
1.30 Organ Recital from Broadcasting x House: Berkeley 


Mason .. All Regionals 
6.40 Northern E loquence “Opening Speech of the Midlothian 

Campaign of 1879 by Mr. Gladstone ; as . N.R. 
6.50 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard 


7.30 “In Trouble”: Lt.-Col. Sic Vivian Henderson, MP. 
The first of a series on crime and criminals. . as ae N. 
7.30 Moore’s Irish Melodies : Wireless Singers .. a= see 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert (last of the season) :  B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra with Lionel Tertis (v — Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, &c. .. = a N. 
8.15 Welsh Coal—a discussion between two owners ee «eo Wk, 


THURSDAY, APRIL roth 


10.45 The Week in Westminster: G. H. Hall, M.-P... “<a N. 

3 FE .vensong from Westminster Abbey ‘ 7 N. 
“From Tolpuddle to T.U os dramatic interlude, The 
Dorsetshire Labourers, by R. S. Lambert—a new experiment 


7,20 


) ie 


in a talks series N. 
8.30 “ Between the River “and ‘the Hill ” V ‘ignettes from 
~  Clunbury Village: the village schox yimaster talks with a 
gardener, a shepherd’s daughter, a farm worker and others M.R 


V. Bodker (from Berlin) 3 N. 


9.20 The Week Abroad : 
Tibor de Machula ( ’cello) 


9.35 Recital: Maggie Teyte (soprano), 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) 
April 13. Schubert’s Schwanengesang : 
April 16, 17, 18, 19. Corelli’s Sonate da Camera : 
Tate Gilder, John Ticehurst. 


George Parker. 
Spencer Dyke, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Where Our Flowers Come From 

The most perfectly illustrated magazine in Europe—I 
should think—is published by our Royal Horticultural 
Society, under the editorship of Sir Arthur Hill, Director of 
Kew, a botanist with as far-flung an interest in his theme as 
the famous (not the judicious) Hooker. It is called Curtis's 
Botanical Magazine, and published by Quaritch at 17s. 6d. a 
number. The plates are most beautiful, coloured by hand and 
reproduced on paper that is almost a vellum. It is a curious 
historical fact that the botanists have been the pioneers of 
elaborate colour printing. The latest number of this luxurious 
magazine is peculiarly remarkable, so to say, geographically. 
The new discoveries come from all round the world. I had 
thought that Mr. Kingdon Ward (whose latest booty of seeds 
from Asia are germinating splendidly) was almost the last of 
the travellers in flowers ; but novelties come to England from 
many sources. The lovely and strange yellow meconopsis 
(only less beautiful than Mr. Ward’s Thibetan blue) is illus- 
trated from a plant grown from seed sent to the King by the 
Prime Minister of Nepal. A beautiful red tulip was grown 
by Lady Rockley (to whom botany owes much) from a bulb dug 
up in a gorge in Northern Iraq. 

: * * * * 

Hedge or Bush? 

Zarlier this year I wrote something about the astonishingly 
wide popularity of Lonicera nitida, a honeysuckle shrub intro- 
duced (from Western Szechuan) as late as 1908. It is probably 


today the favourite of all hedge plants in England. It is 
therefore of wide interest to hear of a new Lonicera 


like nitida, but with larger leaves and a flatter shape and 
stiffer horizontal branches. It is a curious botanic fact that 
bushes grown from seed collected in Yunnan have both flowered 
and fruited freely. Those grown from Szechuan, which are to 
be seen at Kew, have proved sulky in this regard. The 
advice not to neglect L. nitida as a single bush is a hint worth 
taking. It often happens that when a plant is accepted as a 
hedge plant its individuality is forgotten. How horrible, for 
example, are laurels in mass and how beautiful when grown 
in solitary splendour in a congenial place ! 
* * * * 

New Daffodils 

Fashions in flowers and plants are sometimes as unreason- 
able as in garments; but in general flowers grow more and 
more glorious. One of the fashions is the development of 
red (as in the wild jonquil) in the daffodil. To my eye at 
least the new ‘ Sunrise’? comes very near to the perfect 
combination of red, yellow and white, and the plate-like 
shape gives each tint its place in the sun. The flower is 
increasing in variety every year, and the daffodils grown—and 
in some created—on English bulb farms are perhaps among 
the finest in the world. It is a treat to visit the bulb farms, 
one or two of considerable size, at Holbeach in South Lincoln- 
shire, which is in truth another Holland. It is the Western 
end of the shallow valley that just emerges from the sea at 
the Hague. The daffodil has proved a most useful plant 
to our small-holders, who within the last few years have 
become as expert as the Dutch themselves. They do not 
compete in variety with the farmers of Holland but equal, 
perhaps even excel, them in quality. Indeed, there is quite 
a little export to Holland of their bulbs. 

* * * 

Flower Protection 

English wild flowers, in spite of a very late spring, are 
coming to their best. The bulbs of the wild daffodils or 
Lent Lilies, warmed by the gracious suns of last summer, 
have out-danced those that inspired Wordsworth or filled 
the gaze of Tennyson when he looked out of the windows of 
his house at Freshwater. Some wise and effective work has 
been done lately. A special committee, under the encourage- 
ment of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
have come into co-operation with a number of County 
Councils, who are now doing for flowers what they do for 
birds : put the rarer sorts on a protected list. That perhaps 
does not effect much by itself; but education proceeds, and 
as localities become prouder of their flowers they produce 
local protectors who help to compel obedience to the edicts 
of the Councils. Education matters most. 


—————— a 
— 

A Source of Seed 

In approaching this subject the other day I asked Wheth [Corte 
(as in Geneva) you could buy the seeds of wild flowers ; ei 
England. Such purchase has enabled the Swiss schools 7 NAT. 
populate their gardens without robbing the country, ay 
much good to the cause has resulted. It is Welcome ney 
(especially to school-masters) that we are now following th a 
Swiss lead. Sir Maurice Anderson, the arch-priest of flower a it 
preservation, has with other botanists been busy ; an ne 
this is the recent history of the campaign. The technica ¢ the 
committee of the Wild Plant Conservation Board at a Meeting , n0 
last November (and another meeting in February) approved aor 
a resolution in support of a Plant Nursery started by W, Cs # 
Garnett, 6 The Strand, Derby. Later Sir Maurice paid , we 
personal visit to Mr. Garnett’s nursery. He has now th ~ 
seeds of 60 sorts of British wild flowers, and he can yyy d 
supply the seeds on application. It is hoped that schoy ne 
teachers especially will profit by the opportunity, at 

* * * * i 

A Plea for the Monkey for ins 

More than one correspondent from Eastern Canada hy and 
written asking the support of The Spectator for a protest againg fe” 
the import of monkeys; and the Halifax newspapers hay to be 
given much space (especially in headlines !) to the subject, the ue 
The monkeys are imported for the sake of vivisection; byt ne 

t 









































that part of the subject may be left alone for the momar, 
The cruelty begins at an earlier stage. Monkeys are peculiarly 
sensitive to maladies of the lungs. Their health at the London 
Zoo was saved only by aid of the chief of our Harley Stree 
physicians and, subsequently, by the genius of Miss Procte 
and others in the construction of warm and healthy quarters, 
To send consignments of monkeys to a northern clime without 
elaborate care is a wasteful cruelty that should not be pe. 
mitted. All know, who have had any experience of animak 
in captivity, that their capacity for feeling pain is high. Th 
poor beasts can be intensely miserable ; and are capabk 
of foretasting the mortality of their disease. 
* * 1 * 

The Use of the Stoat , 

Whether Lewis Carroll got an answer to his repeated ques 
tion, ‘* Do cats eat bats ? ” I do not know ; but I have receive 
quite a number of convincing answers to the query “lh 
stoats eat rats?” and one to the question ‘ Do weasels eit 
rats ?”? The matter, nevertheless, is not yet quite explicit 
The witnesses who have had ocular evidence of fights agains 
rats—in all of which the stoat, often after several round 
won, speak of *‘ young ” rats not yet fully grown. Whethers 
stoat would attack a big, fully grown rat I doubt. Certainly: 
weasel would not ; but the accounts add great weight to th 
view that the stoat and the weasel, both, are enemies of tle 
rat by instinct, and harry it. It is sufficient to know that the 
attack the young. Those who destroy their stoats and weast 
(and of course their foxes and hawks and owls) upset tle 
natural balance of nature ; and for the well-being of mankin 
~-if that is our aim—the undue mastery of the rat is among tht 
worst economic misfortunes. How many million pounds wort 
of damage a year do the statisticians lay to their credit! 
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Belated Spring not. 
All Britain is experiencing one of the latest springs knowj§ called 
for many years. The boughs are bare, even the quicks i may | 


more than in bud. The wheats are as short as the gus Mp 
and look parched, or almost withered on the sandy silk 
and farmers spend half their time in ‘ rolling the moistut 
up.” Gardeners watch in vain for the appearance of tle 
asparagus that they were eating freely at this time ls 
year. There is little blackthorn, though the “ blackthon 
winter” has been apparent enough. The ground-nestilt 
birds will have little cover from the eyes of marauding cr# 
and rooks. The brave thrushes and blackbirds are buildit 
so conspicuously that you can birds-nest from a car! Te 
ponds and wells and runs are as Jow as at the top of the 
drought ; but when all is said, a late spring is always welco™ 
to the farmer, and, above all, to the fruit farmer; 
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prospects on the land are generally good, especially in th had 
orchards, where the suns of last summer should asst $e 
Aboli 


an unusual wealth of blossom. W. Beacu Troms. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ndents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable length is that of one of out 

































ed Whethe (mary the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SeEcTATOR.| 
pr in TIONAL CREDIT AND DISTRIBUTION partly helped because of the action of the Senate in rejecting 
te NA [To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] the Oath of Allegiance (Abolition) Bill. Since then the 
tha Se ceennt (05 I write) correspondence in The Times possi ne ee - om — towards 
lowing {hy 44% monetary question reveals the wide-spread feeling of i wr ae whe i i ¥ — wre hee owgrnngeanil pean 
St of flowe a it is only some purely mechanical defect in the system ye Pie Fea osgrave) the menane pre id im the course of: 0 
DUSY 5 an  jstibution which prevents us from enjoying the fruits nt a every mmenamnn Gtengnen by Mr. Cosgrave to preserve 
1 technicg F he immense productivity of which we, and all nations, sme omer. Ware 2 pire ” bebe Rsopageanargn = 
Leal of t ble. I say purely mechanical, but the defect similar measure, namely the abolition of Political Uniforms, 
Meeting HE are now capable. © Say : g Ae .. the Senate obstructed the wishes of the electorate, and 

') approved Mil, j dge from the criticisms of any scheme of national credit i nage et Eee. 
by WiC to Jue® this correspondence, seems also to be largely members residing in England crossed over by boat in order 
ng ct voiced in , to vote in the division, As has been known for a long time 
al peyehologica } i a i a i i the fate of the Senate has been hanging in the balance. 
eneeeeee Pee CO Cverynecy & UaSs taste See ee Already a Bill has passed all stages in the Dail to restrict its 
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sbundance, and could easily be more ; that there are millions 
yo want these goods; that there are employers anxious 
y manufacture, and men eager to be employed. We need, 
fr instance, houses : there are plenty of men to build them, 
and no lack of brick, stone, or mortar. The schools need 


powers of veto for three months, and the President is only 

fulfilling his promise to the electors in making the latest 

move.—I am, Sir, &c., ErskinE H, CuHiLpers. 
Trish Press Buildings, Burgh Quay, Dublin. 




























‘anada hay ve teachers, there are hundreds of men and women eager [The President has made many promises the fulfilment of 
. mo ’ aia ‘ . “Oo Ss see 24 Tho © 

est agains be employed in teaching. The only thing which stops which calls for criticism.—Ed. The Spectator.] 

apers hare the beneficent increase of goods and services is a flaw in 

he subject, 


the distributive system, that is, a lack of money. It is clear MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS 
arv system is at fault. That is th *hanical aa 
that the monetary system is at fault hat is the mechanica [To the Editor of Tue Spectaton.} 


ide of the question. : “s : : : 
side of on Te, gr ee Sir,—Dr. Wilson’s reply to my letter might possibly lead 
The psychologicé a? eae any people it to be supposed that I am opposed to all pasteurization of 


ize that our economic condition has changed ; , : 
wat realize ths as ehangec’ milk. On the contrary I am strongly in favour of it where 
fom one of stringency to one of plenty, or potential plenty, : . 





tion ; but 
€ moment, 
- peculiarly 
he London 
rley Street 





















iss Procter Te iieeeanent of power mathinely and the funtion milk is produced carelessly or is inefficiently handled by the 
uuarters, gm due to the iS ‘ : listrik * . 7 experi ray i 

eal of nitrogen: and that the financial system devised for an Sigh Presents, Pr sna — etm > 
age of stringency, and working admirably in that age, has i : ? eS eee s ’ 

at be per on : think it would be no bad thing if it could have a further 






broken down in this. If support is asked for this statement, 
one need only say, Circumspice! And even if it were true 
that the productive system does indeed distribute enough 
money to buy the goods it manufactures—as is considered 
axiomatic by, for instance, Mr. Hobson and Mr. Durbin, 
though not hy all economists, what of those outside the 
productive system, the millions who will never be employed, 





of animak 
igh. The 
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dose of the process immediately before consumption, 
whether it had already been pasteurized or not. 







To deal with Dr. Wilson’s arguments : 

(1) From his own showing it would appear that scientific 
experts disagree with one another and even with the previous 
results of their own experiments. This does not inspire 










































ited ques : : : : ‘ 
; : ¢ confidence in their conclusions one way or th her. 
e receive and are likely to increase ? nll-ercepanendigpttians. © othe 
: i ; , (2) I am prepared to wager that no amount of theory 
ery “Df Another psychological sickness, one to which economists i ; aes 
het will ever persuade the practical farmer that pasteurized 
easels caf seem especially prone, is to suppose that the health of the ply Ris 3 
ae ae : : : milk would rear calves as well as the raw article. He would 
> explicit MF financial system is identical with the health of the community. : mie 
‘ : : : argue, not unnaturally, that if raw milk from a healthy cow 
ts again fm As Lord Melchett pointed out, the Macmillan Report dealt, ae A ; : é RE, s 
Ro i 2 . ci A : was inferior, his cows should have had included in their 
1 round ent with industry, but with finance. The idea still seems ely vente 
: hie é original design a cheap pasteurization plant. 
Vhethersm prevalent that the basis of wealth is money tokens (based ; : a , 
: (3) Here again theory does not square with practice. 






ona metal perhaps), and not goods, in a time too when goods 
far exceed the available money tokens. There is a fear that 
any scheme of national credit involves unlimited inflation : 
inflation, however, only occurs when money is created in 
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I have a Guernsey herd, have won third prize in a County 
Clean Milk Competition and every care is taken to produce 
milk of the highest quality and cleanliness. Any attempt 
to obtain a retail price in advance of that asked by my 


























d weaseh excess of goods with the intention of raising prices. But any p : : 
ive ce rae . . ool ke -.* competitors results in lost business except among the small 
ipset thf system of national credit with which I am acquainted, creates 5 ; 

proportion of those who can afford to pay for the best 



























mankin& "Money (without adding to the burden of debt) strictly in : ; A : 
¥ ( d on ” ‘ possible article, or who are able to appreciate that differences 
mong the accordance either with the goods produced, and/or in accord- — * é : ; ‘ 
~ a — : ‘ in quality and cleanliness ought to affect the price. 

ds worth ance with goods actually sold. The virtue of a national P : eae ; ; : 

- credit! tedit scheme is that it leaves production, which is working ; If pasteurization = — = Ms re . mptation = cut 
very well, alone, and concentrates on distribution, which is the extra expense of really careful production wou d be 
not. There is. of course, another alternative to what is  “liflicult to resist. Ifa pre-pasteurization standard of cleanli- 

. S, Sse, ¢& « . ‘ “- F . . . 
s knowl called * monkeying with the currency,” the results of which ness 7 to es — w-iag _ a Bs mium is to os paid on 
uicks 0% may be observed in Russia.—I am, Sir, &e., — fer 1ea ~~ - rds, eed : “sh — oo money 
" ‘ : ; o come to pay for these undoubted advantages ? 

he ges Mendham Priory, Warleston, Norfolk. Bonamy Dosrér. a pay : tr a , 

dy soil, $ Finally I am entirely in favour of the basal facts being 






widely known, provided the facts from the point of view 

> of the of the practical farmer are included. Given the certainty 

ime las THE IRISH SENATE of receiving a price which will pay him I am confident that 
"Ny a “ a hl + Gunicenar ~ e : 

ickthon [To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] there is an increasing number of farmers who would make 

-nesting Si,—The Spectator has always been fairer than other publi- every effort to produce what the public needs. It should, 

ations in Great Britain in its attitude towards the Irish however, never be forgotten that price undoubtedly influences 
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ig cron ; 
buildiy Free State. I am, therefore, all the more surprised to read eonsumption. Increased consumption is of great importance 
r! Th your extraordinary paragraph with regard to President de for the health of the nation, it is of vital importance also for 










of tie \2era’s action in abolishing the Senate. It appears you — the farming industry; both those who can influence consump- 

elcome "St be suffering from some misunderstanding with reference tion and those responsible for production desire the same 
r; anigg © this question, thing. Any steps which can be taken to help each party 
- jn te At the last General Election in January, 1933, one of the to appreciate the point of view of the other would, I feel, 
assitfe Planks in the platform of the Fianna Fail Party was the help towards the solution of a diflicult problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Abolition of the Senate. Their election at that time was Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex. Hvucu B, CarrincTon. 
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THE COLOUR BAR IN BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of Tre Srrecrator.| 
Sir,—This colour bar of which Mr. Karaka complains is 


merely history repeating itself. The Aryan invaders of 
India, now the Hindus, were originally white, and they 
intended caste to protect themselves from too close associa- 
tion with the coloured races whom they found inhabiting 
India when they arrived. Caste is an infinitely stricter and 
more inhuman bar to intercourse than the colour bar 
between Englishmen and Indians. 

Actually culture has little to do with it—he would be a 
bold man who could compare the culture of an educated 
Indian unfavourably with his own—the real bar is the 
different status of women. 

Equality of status between Englishmen and Indians would 
involve the admission of Indians on an equal status with 
ourselves with our own women ; that is what gives us pause. 
Indians cannot but look on our women as they do on their 
own; naturally they are at liberty to treat their women 
as they like, and the method they adopt is entirely their 
own affair, but equality of status would also involve free 
inter:marriage between the two races. Once married to an 
Indian an Englishwoman would find herself in the same 
position as an Indian woman, and that is what we wish to 
avoid, 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, but, in the 
main, it is this difference of status between the women of 
the two nations which is the basis of the colour bar.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., C. BArTLEY-DENNIs, 

Old Tree Wouse, near Launceston, Cornwall. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 

Sir,—In his article, ‘* The Colour Bar in Britain,’ published 
in yours of March 30th, Mr. Karaka laments what he calls 
the colour bar in Britain, while studiously ignoring the 
caste-bar in his own country, India. He writes, ** It is some- 
what unfair to dump the ideas of Western Civilization on a 
country which was once steeped in glorious Eastern culture 
and then accuse the Indian of failing to conform to the 
standards of a civilization foreign to him.”’ But is it so ** foreign” 
to caste-ridden India ? 

If he is a Brahmin, he must be aware that his “* glorious 
Eastern culture ” is founded on treating the lower castes of 
his fellow-countrymen with far more barbarous indignities 
and ‘* humiliations ” than the * predominant ” white races 
ever inflicted on any Indians over whom they ruled. The 
hereditary caste-bar is a humiliation on millions of fellow 
Indians in the sound name of Brahmin culture. 

On the other hand, if he is an Indian Muslim, he must be 
aware of the fact that he is a member of a great spiritual, 
political, and social brotherhood of all races, within which 
no social barriers whatever exist ; and that this attitude of 
spiritual brotherhood and social equality is setting an example 
which will eventually change * the attitude of the white races 
throughout the world **-—together with that of coloured 
Brahmins—as they abandon the artificial inferiority complex 
so long inflicted on their weaker fellow-countrymen. Perhaps 
the White Brahminism of which he complains is only a pale 
reflection of the Indian Shadow of Caste..—I am, Sir, &e., 

The London Mosque, Hewson Cowen, 

63 Melrose Road, London, S.W. 18. 


EXPENSIVE INSURANCE 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
headed 


? 


Sir,—Your paragraph ** Expensive Insurance * 
touches a very sore spot. 

I should like to give you my experience. I was for just 
forty years in general practice in a small Midland town. 
Krom the first I came into close contact with industrial insur- 
ance. It was soon apparent to me that poor people who had 
a sick relative were persuaded by canvassing agents to effect 
what were virtually fraudulent insurances, and that people 
who were unrelated to and had no insurable interest in the 
sick person were likewise persuaded to take out policies. 
Whenever I gave a death certificate stating that the fatal 
disease had existed for—say—two years, I invariably had 
friends and Insurance agents begging me to furnish a certificate 
With no duration of disease stated. They were obviously 








quite surprised when I refused and referred them { 
Registrar for a copy of my certificate. In most of ming 
of course, payment was repudiated by the company ¢o; 4 
and the premiums were lost. This was the great ar 
used to get round the doctor, namely, that his poor nati 
would lose their money. q 
I grew so disgusted with the whole business in g few 5 
that I refused in future to have anything to do with 
Societies. I declined to examine any candidates for th 
and refused to give any certificate or report beyond the t 
death certificate. 
The result, of course, was that I made an enemy of cag 
the many canvassing agents in the district, and that whey 
Insurance Act came in my panel was, and remained, the g, 
lest in the town—about a quarter that of each of my fy 
medical colleagues. I never repented my action, for [), 
kept my hands clean of a most disreputable business, 
This, of course, was in the nineteenth century, and thy 
may be better now, but judging from the figures you vie 
doubt it.—I am, Sir, &ce., MR 

















THE ROPE TRICK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srr,—-I am surprised that in the interesting correspond 
on this subject no one has quoted the description of the 
recorded by Ibn Batuta, the famous traveller of the fourtes 
century, as witnessed by him in China, The following trang 
tion is from Yule’s Marco Polo : 

‘That same night a juggler made his appearance and the 4y 
said to him ‘ Come and show us some of your marvels,’ Upontij 
he took a wooden ball with several holes in it, through which jm 
thongs were passed, and, laying hold of one of these, slung itz 
the air. It went so high that we lost sight of it altogether, Ty 
now remained only a little of the end of a thong in the conjy 
hand, and he desired one of the boys who assisted him to moy 
He did so, climbing by the thong, and we lost sight of thim, 
conjurer then called to him, but getting no answer, he snatched p 
knife, laid hold of the thong and disappeared also! By and by} 
threw down one of the boy’s hands, then a foot, then the other hig 
and foot, then the trunk, last of all the head! Then he came 4 
himself, all puffing and panting and with his clothes all blo 
kissed the ground before the Amir, and said something in Chine 
He then took the lad’s limbs, laid them together and gave a ki 
when, presto! the boy got up and stood before us. Allt 
astonished me beyond measure, and I had an attack of palpit 
like that which overcame me once before in the presence of 
Sultan of India, when he showed me something of the same ki 
They gave me a cordial however which cured the attack, 
Kazi Afkharuddin was next to me, and quoth he, ‘ Wallah! ' 
my opinion there has been neither going up nor coming down, neit 
marring nor mending ; ’tis all hocus pocus !’ ” 


So it appears there were unbelieving Colonel Elliots, eveai 
those days !—I am, Sir, &c., 
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R. L, Kennioy, 
Tullecombe, Rogate, Petersfield. 


“ INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA” 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectra tror.} 
Sir,—The question of cyclists’ rear-lights was_ thoroug 
thrashed out by the authorities concerned years ago, 


dismissed. In view of this, your reiteration of the statemd 


“there will be no real safety till rear lamps are made Surr 
pulsory,”’ amounts to nothing more than insidious propaga 
and is an insult to one’s intelligence. 
I took out a subscription to The Spectator in the belief 
it was a fair-minded and responsible paper of liberal view a 
Sn — 


but your persistent bias on a small subject such as thisk 
me to the conclusion that you are as likely to be biased 
other subjects of greater importance on which I may be 
well informed and in no position to judge. 
I shall not, therefore, renew my subscription on expift 
I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Spoor, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Oak Cottage, Downderry, Cornwall, 
|The day before this letter was written the Coronet il 
London inquest observed : “* I have been a Coroner for aqui 
of a century, and I have never found out why cyclists th 
it is sufficient to follow blindly the regulations and rely 
red reflector, which, in many cases, is the cause of their d : 
... I think this boy met his death simply on account of ha 
a reflector instead of a rear lamp.”"—Ep. The Spectator) 
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rato AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
NY Cop ‘ [To the Editor of-Tur Specrator.| 
Cat aryl n,—YOUr correspondent seems indeed to have mistaken 
poor Deli out note, as you say in your footnote to his letter. If he 
takes the trouble to look up the records of bacon prices in 
Da few veal the years after the War, and those of 1928 and 1929, he will 
do with y ge that the British public paid as high if not higher prices 
tes for thal fr their bacon then than they donow, Is it not premature to 
ONd the jaf ondemn the Government’s schemes with regard to the 
Bacon Board at this early period ? If the British farmer is 
NY Of each given his chance, and he takes hold of it with both hands, 
hat when the prices will regain an economic level, which even the 
ed, the gp, 1 will be able to pay. Thus the producer and the con- 
1 of MY fal cumnet will benefit each other. If there is anyone to blame 
D, for | hgmfor the high prices obtaining now and in the past, surely it 
siness, is the retail men, who kept the prices high even when farmers 
r, and thin vere only receiving 7s. to 8s. a score, and it is impossible to 
S YOU giv produce pacon at that price.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MR Dz FP. Kiuettan. 





OVERPAID SCHOOLMASTERS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
§n—The waywardness of one word in my letter which 
appeared in your columns last week resulted in the missing 
ofan important point and the making of a superfluous one, 
Me word university-trained, which, by some means or other 
entrived to attach itself to my pseudonym, should have 
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ind the Admben found in its place before the word ‘* schoolmaster ” 
.’ Upon tifin the second paragraph. The point I wished to emphasize 
pen. agave that even the highest grade of remuneration paid to the 
ther, Thgmteaching profession under the present scales is but slightly 
he conjuri™above that of the general clerical class of the Civil Service.— 
(gue Jum, Sir, &c., ANOTHER HEADMASTER. 
natched 
pfs. EDUCATIONAL ECONOMIES 
e came dy [To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.]} 
3 all bloiicin,In none of the letters which you have published on 
2 in Chine ae gt peeiee” megial 
gave akgueonomies in our boys’ Public Schools has there been a 
is, All iqmpeference to-the subject of catering. While hundreds of 
f palpitai@iyirls yearly receive diplomas in cooking and catering from 
— our excellent Domestic Science Centres, why do the various 
ttack, Taghouses of our Public Schools not avail themselves of these 
Vallah! ‘@itrained women ? They would save in every way, get a far 
own, neti neater varicty of diet of the right sort, and probably better 
_ Booked, than is provided in most schools; also the parents 
ots, event - 
would be relieved of that most unnecessary extra, the 
Cexsioy, fg tuck box.” 
The necessity of buying food, such as eggs and butter, 
which exists in some schools, is a scandal; and should a 
, cmplaint be made by a parent, the boy suffers, nothing is 
done and so the evil continues. If the girls in our large 
shools are properly fed and have never needed a tuck box, 
thorouglilt would seem possible to provide enough for the boys too : 
> 480; Mand surely the tuck box is an antiquated and tiresome extra 
statemea that should be superfluous.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. S. 
made cit Surrey. 
ropagani 
ol A RAT’S ENEMIES 
ral vie [To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
; this kaiffSt.—In your issue of March 30th Sir William Beach Thomas 
biased @#slates that there is no evidence of such an unlikely combat 
ray be as one between a weasel and a rat. I happen to be able to 
fe some first-hand evidence on the subject. Many years 
| expitag 0, near Aber in North Wales, I witnessed an encounter 
to the death between the two animals in question. Though 
much the larger of the two, the rat, despite his utmost 
struggles, was quite unable to free himself from the relentless 
. mip of his tiny antagonist, and there was but one possible 
mding to the fight. Though it happened over fifty years 
roner tS I have a vivid memory of the occurrence, and I have 
ra qual always since had a rather kindly feeling towards the weasel. 
lists thi It is true this has recently been somewhat modified. Two 
1 rely gm *ats ago the young pheasants in the rearing field began to 
reir desl disappear mysteriously, there being no outward and visible 
-ofhaigg'80 of any hostile beast or bird of prey. My keeper ulti- 
ator.) "ely discovered that the enemy consisted of a pair of 








weasels, which had their home in mole runs in the immediate 
vicinity of the coops. Into these they dragged their victims, 
leaving but small traces behind them. He estimates they 
had well over a hundred before he got the chance of shooting 
them. Now,. rather than trust to the weasels for the exter- 
mination of the rats, he prefers to regard both as unrecon- 
cilable foes.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE Briscoe. 
Hildon House, Broughton, Hants. 


CLUBS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.} 

Srr,—Reading Mr. Powys Greenwood’s article in last 
Friday’s Spectator, I note with interest one or two new side- 
lights he throws on the problem of unemployment, namely, 
that the social idea embodied in many of the clubs for unem- 
ployed may ultimately lead us to a truer integration than we 
have yet known; and that the black-coated or unemployed 
employer may find in these clubs a useful outlet for his 
faculties. I would like to ask Mr. Powys Greenwood how 
we can attract these latter; and also, what can we do about 
all those younger men-——now having to live in enforced leisure 
in their father’s homes—always hoping for some opening 
which will give them even a semblance of independence? 
I am, Sir, &e., WINIFRED MARRIOTT. 


UNEMPLOYED GARDENERS 

[To the Editor of Tux SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Farly in the New Year we purchased a piece of land 
for factory extensions, and we do not anticipate that we shall 
require this until the autumn of 1935. We arranged for ten 
unemployed men to clear the land, which took approximately 
four weeks, and have now got them settled with a good sized 
allotment each, free of rent, with free vegetable seeds, 
fertilizers, and tools, 7.e., the costs of these items have been 
defrayed by us, following our purchase of the goods in ques- 
tion on their behalf from the Society of Friends Allotment 
Association. 

We have also provided these men with a small supply of 
seeds for annuals, but they are “ still hungry ” for a garden 
which not only grows vegetables for them, but which grows 
flowers, too. We can best sum up the position by repeating 
what one of them said to the writer a little while ago—** Pm 
‘turrible ’ fond of flowers.” 

If some of your readers, in overhauling their gardens during 
the course of the spring, have a few perennial roots or any other 
cuttings, &e., &c., to spare, and will send these to us to the 
address below, we can assure you that they will be put to the 
fullest possible use—that they will be appreciated, and will 
bring a little extra pleasure into the somewhat drab lives of 
some of our coal-miners who have been out of work literally 
for years.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ernest H. Tayror. 
(General Manager, Joseph Lingford and Son.) 

Bishop Auckland, County Durham. 


Vigils 
Lone heart, learning 
By one light burning, 
Slow discerning of worldhood’s worth ; 
Soul, awaking 
By night and taking 
Roads forsaking enchanted earth : 
Man, unguided 
And self-divided 
Clocked by silence which tells decay ; 
You that keep 
In a land asleep 
One light burning till break of day : 
You whose vigil 
Is deed and sigil, 
Bond and service of lives afar— 
Seek, in seeing 
Your own blind being, 
Peace, remote in the morning star. 
SIEGFRIED SAssoon. 
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Animal Behaviour * 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


ANIMAL behaviour is a subject of extreme complexity. 
After its initial stage of anecdotage, various attempts have 
been made to render it more scientific. Some of these attempts 
have pinned their faith to rigid experimental methods ; 
others to a thoroughgoing physiological analysis, while still 
others have based themselves on a comparative evolutionary 
study of the mechanisms of behaviour—sense-organs, nervous 
system, and muscular mechanisms. 

Along these lines, biologists have arrived at certain broad 
generalizations—the tropism theory, the concept of the 
conditioned reflex, the theories that learning is a trial and 
error process, the rigid mechanical view of instinct as some- 
thing wholly alien to intelligence. But it is highly probable 
that all these ‘generalizations are either premature or partial. 
Dr. Russell, in this agreeably-written and stimulating little 
book, points out one of the chief reasons for their incom- 
pleteness. It is that the ecological viewpoint has not been 
sufliciently stressed : and the ecological point of view demands 
the study of animals in relation to their normal surroundings 
and mode of life. When an animal orientates its direction 
of movement in response to the direction from which light 
falls upon it, we speak of the reaction as a tropism: and 
Loeb and others have given a mechanistic explanation of 
such tropisms, which in some cases at least appear to hold 


good. But here the mechanistic analysis comes to a full 
stop. It finds it, for instance, very difficult to give an 


explanation for the fact that tadpoles in a large aquarium 
swim at random, while, if imprisoned in a small glass jar in 
the same aquarium, they became positively phototropic and 
attempt to swim towards the light. As Dr. Russell points 
out, this fact acquires significance if we regard it as part of 
an eseape-mechanism: when alarmed or confined, the 
animals seek to escape towards the light, which is normally 
the road to the open and to safety. 

The author's main thesis is as follows. The behaviour 
of an animal is always connected with the satisfaction of 
its needs, whether these be positive ones like the securing 
of a mate, or more negative like getting back again into 
optimum conditions if removed from its proper “ ecological 
niche.” Further, this behaviour is always conative, never 
purely mechanical: it strives towards a goal, and if one 
method fails will try another. In so far as the behaviour 
is determined, it is determined not merely by external stimuli, 
but by the needs of the animal. There is no sharp line 
between instinct and intelligence: there is only a lesser or 
a greater degree of plasticity in behaviour. To understand 
behaviour properly, the normal ecology of the animal must 
be known and borne constantly in mind: laboratory experi- 
ments should take account of the animal’s normal way of 
life—abnormal conditions will give misleading results. 
Finally, behaviour is always an integrated whole: it cannot 
be regarded as the sum of a number of separate reflexes or 
other factors. 

There is a great deal of truth in these contentions, and 
Dr. Russell brings forward many interesting facts in their 
support—such as the previously mentioned facts about 
tropisms ; or the adjustment of the dung-beetle’s or the 
ant-lion’s highly specialized instincts to experimental inter- 
gerence with their dung-ball or prey; or the general aban- 
donment by biologists of the conclusions on learning drawn 
by Thorndike from his very artificial experiments on cats, 
in contrast with the success of Kéhler’s much simpler type 


* The Behaviour of Animals: An Introduction to its Study. 
By E. 8. Russell. (Arnold, 10s. 6d.) 





of experiment with apes, which was, however, adapted { 
their mode of life. He also gives numerous excellent exampl 
of the fact that behaviour is a response to internal a 
as much as to external stimuli. 

While this method of attack is of impeccable breadth 
and often salutary, it seems to peter out when we atten: 
deep or precise analysis. Dr. Russell has made the mistake 
of so many of his predecessors in the field, in thinking that 
any one method or set of ideas will provide the ultimate chy. 
Purely physiological analysis may be futile by itself, or jy 
conjunction with a merely summative theory of behavioy, 
but it is indispensable for understanding the machinery ¢( 
behaviour. Instincts may possess a certain degree of pls 
ticity: but they are often rigid to a degree almost ineop. 
ceivable to the layman (Dr. Russell gives several excellent 
examples of this, such as the wasp which normally lives 
bark, and elaborately camouflaged her nest to resemble bark— 
even when she happened to build it on an Archdeacon’s mantel. 
piece), and this rigidity is undoubtedly mechanistic in the sens 
of being predetermined within narrow limits by heredity. 

He makes a great mystery of the fact that many instinctive 
actions, such as the hiding or crouching of young game-biri 
chicks at the mother’s warning note, are anticipatory, in the 
sense of having reference to something which is about to 
happen or is likely to happen, although their performers can 
have no inkling of this end. ‘* Why this should be s0,” he 


says, ‘is one of the many unsolved problems of instinct,’ F 


On the contrary, the great majority of biologists would assert 
that it is what any reasonable person would expect. Since 
instinctive acts have a hereditary basis, they can be modified 
by natural selection. 
the chicks did not have this anticipatory instinct would be at 
a disadvantage : the mystery turns into a commonplace o/ 


evolutionary mechanism, on precisely the same footing as any F 


other adaptation. 


In general, he pays little attention to the evolutionary ’ 
aspect of behaviour ; but even if the striving towards a goal F 
and the adoption of different means to reach it are as univers! F 


as he maintains, there is a change in the amount of plasticity 
between lower and higher animals, and one of the most inter 


esting chapters in the subject is the study of the measure 
of that change and the physical machinery which has brought F 


it about. 
Another criticism of general import must be mentioned, 


Dr. Russell frequently contrasts the needs of an animal wil f 
But there is no such hard-and-fas F 
> Herb 


the stimuli which affect it. ois 
distinction. The needs make themselves felt by stimul, 


which merely happen to be internal instead of external. A a 
hungry man only knows he is hungry because his stomach * > 
sending a particular set of impulses to his brain: an animal 
knows it is upside-down because of messages from the & 
receptors in its muscles and from its inner ear: @ bird seek F 
its mate at one season and not at another because its system 


at the former is flooded with special hormones. 


But, as I said at the outset, animal behaviour is a subject 2 
of great complexity. It is also a young subject, and for the Fe 
moment must, it seems, progress by stress now on this aspet 
now on that. Dr. Russell has done well to stress the ecologic! F 
aspect of animal behaviour and all its applications. The pre 
fessional biologist will profit from reading this book, and the 


layman will find it, with its lucid presentation and its wealth 
of interesting and entertaining illustration, often taken from 
first-hand experience, an excellent introduction to furthe 
study of the subject. 


Those strains of game-birds of which F 
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Herbert v. The Divorce Law 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Holy Deadlock. By A. P. Herbert. 
yp, HERBERT is convinced that the Divorce Law in 
aad js unreasonable, unjust, ridiculous, and productive 
+ much unhappiness. Most people who know, and have 
. we a little about the subject will agree with him. 
Very many of his readers, probably, have thought little 

‘tit, and know less, and it is towards these that his 
7 is directed. It will be successful in converting many 





though 


of them to his views. 
Holy Deadlock is a piece of propaganda, It has not much 


merit as & novel, for several reasons, First, the characters 
ge barely alive: a husband whose innocence 1s hardly 
distinguishable from ineptitude ; a wife who is supposed 
to be a musical comedy star, but forgets so completely that 
he entered the book fresh from a country rectory as a social 
yorker in Bethnal Green that the reader cannot help remem- 
bering it, incredulously, throughout ; a pair of paramours, 
one for each.spouse, who rival cach other in the blamelessness, 
the suppressed intensity, of their passion—in describing 
these, together with a troop of lawyers, detectives and 
chambermaids, Mr. Herbert’s effort seems to have been to 
make them true rather to type than to life, 

If the characters are somewhat lifeless, the plot is somewhat 
mechanical; what happens, happens not because the people 
in the story are what they are, but because of the exigencies 
of Mr. Herbert’s ulterior aim. The plot is governed from 
without, not from within, Finally, there is a good deal of 
sentimental writing : the heroine is a markedly “ golden girl” : 
the passionate episodes are in the best traditions of British 
love-making. In short, Mr. Herbert supplies us with the 
materials for a human tragedy ; a human tragedy (such as 
was The Secret Battle) is just that that he does not achieve. 

But the book’s defects as a novel are its merits as propa- 
ganda: if the characters are types, failing to create their 
own destiny, then, we feel, their hardships might befall 
anyone ; if the plot is mechanical, and imposed (so to speak) 
upon its participants by a series of legal situations, it is, 
after all, the law’s disregard of human values and motives 
that the author wishes to expose. And if the emotional 
quality of the book falls short of the noble, we may reflect 
that had it been a true tragedy its more sensitive readers 


- might have been content to regard it simply as a work of 


art, and that, being what it is, it is likely to have a more 
popular appeal. 

Mr. Herbert has valuable qualities for a propagandist : he 
can make his own side amusing instead of priggish and the 
other side ridiculous without indulging in caricature ; he 
knows the technicalities of his subject ; his zcal never causes 
him to lose his head. He is sensible, he is witty, he is dry ; 
* That would be more the sort of one,’? murmurs his innocent 
and embarrassed hero, trying to choose a partner in adultery 
from among numerous candidates in Jermyn Strect, ** but 
what does one do if there are two?” The court scenes 
(which occupy a large part of the book) are realistic without 
being dull, and the lawyers are neither impossible nor repellent. 

“It isn’t the lawyers who are to blame, but the law,” 
says one of Mr. Herbert’s characters. ‘That is a conclusion 
with which not only lawyers will agree. And if the law 
needs alteration, the remedy lies with , Parliament. Mr. 
Herbert recognizes this and does not waste time talking the 
usual nonsense about the avarice and dilatoriness of solicitors, 
the casualness and cynicism of the Bar, the ignorance and 
prejudice of the Bench. Those people are a body of, for the 
most part, experienced and quick-witted men administering 
dispassionately a system of which their critics are usually 
ignorant in detail and even in outline. The crities of divorce 
law would do more to advance the reforms they desire by 
attacking the system itself. Some of its more deplorable 
features are catalogued in Holy Deadlock : young ladies of 
unblemished virtue but a somewhat tarnished outlook on 
life; whose profession it is to accompany would-be respondents 
to Brighton; spies paid by jealous parties--or by the 
taxpayer—to rout out evidence of adultery ; an almost 
exclusive importance attached to that physical act ; facilities 
for the rich to which the poor have no access; shameless 
Publicity, capricious in its operation and effects ; a perpetual 
shackle and a perpetual blight on the lives of persons affected. 


Mr. Herbert’s plot is ingeniously constructed so as to exhibit 
the maximum number of these inconsistencies, injustices, 
and hardships, and though it is complicated, full of tech- 
nicalities and lacking in deep emotion, it will hold its readers 
and leave them at once indignant and well-informed. 

One or two reflections are prompted by Mr. Herbert’s 
book. First, he avoids arguing. And he is right. For 
though one may argue about methods and details, the funda- 
mental issue here is one which is settled in the end by feeling, 
Secondly, he makes no constructive suggestion. Here again 
he is wise. One is not conscious in his writing of that under- 
current which seems to determine the trend of thought in 
the minds of so many reformers, that feeling, difficult to 
understand and impossible to share, which draws strength 
from the conviction that it is possible to make an ultimate 
advance, to get something important on behalf of humanity 
for nothing—in a word, hope. 

Whatever reforms may be introduced into the divorce law, 
we may be sure that there will be hard cases still, that there will 
be injustice, futile suffering, despair. Law is an unfortunate 
necessity ; its function largely is to make the best of a bad job 
—human nature. Moreover, nothing can protect the best of 
laws entirely from abuse, or from the selfishness and cruelty 
and untruthfulness of those whom it affects ; and these things 
will always make justice expensive. In a difficult matter like 
divorce it is particularly easy to attack any suggested amend- 
ment in the law. Just as the good is the enemy of the best, 
so the bad is the friend of the worse. ‘ Present conditions 
are good enough” is one answer to reformers; ‘* Your 
suggested improvements would not be perfect” is another. 
But these reflections should not kill all change. Even if 
all changes are open to attack, and even if the sum of human 
happiness will not be much affected by any change in law, 
it is quite clear that people now want to be unhappy in a 
different way from that which is illogically, inconsistently, 
unequally imposed upon them in England by our present 
laws concerning sex. 

One paradox must be observed ; the immediate function, 
in the matter of divorce, is imposed not by law, but by the 
Society which demands that the law should be changed. 
The punishment that Mr. Herbert’s characters fear is the 
alienation of their friends and families, the losing of their 
jobs—not imprisonment or fines. The answer is that if 
certain things were not treated by law as wrong, people 
would not think them wrong; it is a certain specialized 
kind of publicity that makes them shocking; if that were 
removed, people would in time accept them. This con- 
sideration removes one of the possible objections to a change 
in the divorce laws; but it shows that public opinion, the 
basis on which all reforms must rest, is as uncertain and 
illogical in its operation as is the law itself. 

Joun SPARROW. 
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Light on China 


Twilight in the Forbidden City. 
K.C.M.G. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


By Sir Reginald Johnston, 


<VER since the outbreak ‘of the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, ° 


culminating in the siege of the Legations, the course of events 
in China has been, for most English people, an incomprehen- 
sible confusion ; sometimes exasperating, sometimes amusing, 
but never either rational or clear. Chinese politics are like a 
puzzle with the key lost ; the bits are there, but we have no 
means of fitting them into any sort of ordered whole. The 
missing key, of course, has been anything like an adequate 
knowledge of Chinese tradition, Chinese life and character, 
and of the personalities and aims which lay behind the chaotic 


events that have presented themselves to our bewildered gaze ;° 


and the confusion has been greatly augmented by the time- 
honoured Chinese custom of putting up whole echelons of 
men of straw, one behind the other, to cover the tracks of any 
individual who embarked on an important political intrigue. 

In Sir Reginald Johnston’s new book we have got, at last, 
such an informed and reasoned presentation of the inner 
history of China during the last thirty-six years as does supply 
us with some sort of key. This is no ordinary volume of Court 
gossip ; historically, it is difficult to over-estimate its impor- 
tance. To begin with, Johnston knows ; he has long been a 
brilliant Chinese scholar, steeped in the literature, the historical 
tradition and the religious and social outlook of China; on 
an equality in these matters (and therefore on a footing of 
intimacy otherwise unattainable) with leaders of Chinese 
thought and action whose very names, here, are commonly 
unfamiliar or even unknown; in a position, at the last, to 
oppose or abet, on equal terms, the plans and wishes of high 
officials, and to some extent to affect the course of events. 
As no other living foreigner has done, he shared in the tra- 
ditional ceremonial of that strangest of Courts, a ceremonial 
rooted in the furthest antiquity and guarded jealously from 
the sight and knowledge even of the Chinese themselves. 
For him, as for no other, the curtains of the past have been 
rolled up; it is with a sense of being transported into some 
ong-forgotten age that we read how, in the * Great Within ” 
of the Imperial precincts, on the eve of the Emperor's wedding, 
he heard at day-break the Court musicians render, “ on drums 
and hanging stones ” a section of a symphony entitled ‘* The 
Central Harmony,” which tradition ascribes to a royal com- 
poser of the year 2255 B.c. ! 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to the learning, 
the moderation and sobriety with which Sir Reginald 
writes. His authority is unquestionable, his knowledge 
encyclopaedic ; but—rarest of gifts—he shows an historian’s 
skill in presenting to us, in a clear perspective, the events of 
which he has personal knowledge, preserving an admirable 
proportion between the affairs of the dynasty, with which he 
was, as one of the Imperial tutors, primarily concerned, and 
the general political scene as it unfolded itself from year to 
year, from crisis to crisis, from futile war to futile war. His 
narrative throws a brilliant light on the real causes which lay 
behind the fall of the Manchu dynasty : the reactionary alarm 
of the Empress-Dowager and her entourage at the reforms 
proposed by that great statesman Kang Yu-wei ; the intrigues 
and self-seeking of the triple traitor, Yiian Shi-k’ai ; and-—to 
which he gives pride of place—the invincible corruption and 
obscurantism of the Imperial Household Department, the 
Nei Wu Fu, which with an almost sublime single-mindedness 
sought to preserve its own position and perquisites, regardless 
of the interests of the dynasty whose service was its raison 
@étre. He clears away, it is to be hoped once for all, the mass 
of legendary nonsense with which foreign writers have invested 
the personality of the Empress-Dowager herself, showing by 
historical examples that her position as Regent was the 
normal and traditional one, not a portentous innovation 
which she owed to her own force of character. In fact, this 
book will prove disconcerting reading to many enthusiasts 
for various Chinese personages. One after another, the 
Empress-Dowager, Sun Yat-sen, Yiian Shi-k’ai and the 
“Christian ” General, Feng Yii-hsiang, are ‘ debunked ” 
with unsparing and well-documented vigour. 

To many, no doubt, one of the most interesting features of 
the book will be the light it throws on the Manchurian ques- 
tion. Sir Reginald Johnston, asa loyal and devoted servant 


SS 
of the Imperial-family, is naturally a partisan of the dynasty 
but his book, it must be emphasized, is not a partisan sa 
He is too good an historian for that. When he Joins isgye 
on page 262, with one statement in the Lytton Report bis 
argument is extremely weH documented from contemporary 
sources, most of which are naturally unknown here, On 
more general questions of historic fact he is equally inforns 
tive. One wonders how many people in England will his 
learn with surprise that up to twenty years ago Manchutiy 
was always regarded as, so to speak, the private park of the 
Manchu house, and that its connexion with China was 4 Purely 
dynastic one ; that the year 1907 saw for the first tite the 
startling innovation of a Chinese appointed there as Vicery, 
instead of a Manchu military governor directly responsibh. 
to the throne ; and that the restrictions on Chinese immign. 
tion into Manchuria were only abolished in that year, Or 
that as recently as 1925, the republican statesman T'ano 
Shao-yi' declared publicly that ‘the Manchu conquer 
brought Manchuria as a dowry in the China-Manchipiy 
union,” and expressed the view that the ex-Emperor ought ty 
be allowed to resume his sovereignty over his rightful famjjy 
heritage. ; 

The photographs, indices, and the arrangement of th 
copious notes at the end of the book, chapter by chapter, ay 
all excellent. It would, however, be slightly more convenient 
if the title of each chapter, which alone occurs on the Page 
headings, were given with the notes instead of only the 
number ; one is apt to forget the number of the chapter on 
is reading. But this is a trivial blemish in a very remarkabk 
book. ANN Bringg, 


The Minorities’ Dilemma 

National States and National Minorities. By C. A. Macartney, 

(Oxford University Press. 18s.) : 
One of the most responsible duties cast upon the Council 
of the League of Nations in 1919 was the protection of 
*‘ racial, religious or linguistic *’ minorities in certain State 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Admittedly the task wa 
necessary. Yet it was inherently — self-contradictory, fir 
in a constitutionally governed State the idea of a group of 
citizens in permanent need of special protection is abhorrent, 
Scotsmen need no special protection in Great Britain ; ani, 
if ever they did, the last means they would think of using it 
order to secure it would be intervention by the League ii 
Nations. Why then should the League be authorized to 
intervene in the internal affairs of certain of its members! 
And, granting the principle of such intervention, why shoul 
it not be undertaken in the name of civil liberty and decen! 
government in general rather than on behalf of particular 
social groups? Surely this would be at once more logical 
and less invidious. Seemingly also it would be more practical: 
for to intervene on behalf of a section of a foreign State: 
population throws upon you the responsibility of definin 
what that section is and that is clearly no easy matter. Whit 
is the definition of a Scotsman ? 

Innumerable books and pamphlets have been written ot 
the so-called ‘‘ problem of minorities ” in recent years bu 
even when they have not been pleading some special caus 
they have mostly evaded the fundamental issue. Here #t 
last is a book in- which it is frankly set out and analysed t 
the roots. Those roots, of course, are historical. Mr. 
Macartney has succeeded in producing what will undoubted! 
take rank as the standard work on this subject, because li 
has been able to approach it with a wide knowledge of tlt 
history of Eastern Europe and of the political ideas whit 
have partly resulted from it and partly helped to mould it. 

Broadly, his thesis is that there is a far-reaching different 
in political theory between Western and Eastern Eur 
In Western Europe, where the population has been fixe! 
since the early Middle Ages, homogeneous citizen bodies 
have long since come into existence. Thus when the citizens 
of Franee clamoured for more rights, all that they need 
to do was to take over the sovereignty of the old absolut 
monarch and become a “ sovereign nation.” ‘This was the 
theory of Rousseau, as applied both in Western Europ: 
and in the United States. 

But in Europe East of the Rhine, from Germany to Turke', 


for reasons which ‘Mr.- Macartney analyses with great stil 
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THESE HURRYING YEARS 


_GERALD HEARD. An Historical Outline of the first third of the twentieth 


century. A four-page prospectus is ready; get it from your bookseller. 


Lg. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY, DIRECT AND 
OBLIQUE 


KE. M. W. TILLYARD. a study of poetry as a whole from a new point of view. 


Dryden and Shelley, in particular, are examined in detail. Lg. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
BACKGROUND 


BASIL WILLEY. ‘Mr. Willey hardly ever misses an amusing point: he never flags: 


his reading is vast, his style always alert and easy. It is an enchanting book to come 
across.-—New Statesman & Nation. ~ Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


READING AND 
DISCRIMINATION 


| 
DENYS THOMPSON. ‘ There is probably no better way of teaching discernment 






































than putting good and bad side by side. This is Mr. Thompson’s method . .. great 
skill in selection. —John O’London’s Weekly. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 







WHETHER A DOVE OR 
SEAGULL — 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER & VALENTINE ACKLAND 
Poems. Lg. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LOOKING BACK 


NORMAN DOUGLAS’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY Royal 8vo. 16s. 





















‘Beyond the Mexique Bay,” by Aldous Huxley, will be published next 
Wednesday, the 18th, price 12s. 6d. 







‘Black Monastery,’ by Aladar Kunz, will also be published next Wednesday, 
the 18th, price 10s. 6d. 
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a wholly different. situation prevailed, which led-to what he calls 
a “personal” rather than a “ political” conception of 
nationality. Populations were, and still are, neither homogen- 
eous nor fixed, and constitutional deyelopment, as we under- 
stand it in the West, has been retarded. What then does 
it mean to be a German, a Pole, a Magyar, a Bulgarian ? 
The prophet of nationality in this region has been not 
Rousseau but Herder, and for Herder the nation was an 
enlarged family, a natural unit bound by the tie of blood. 
When this enlarged family felt the impact of the ideas of 
the Freneh Revolution, it coined the slogan of “ self-deter- 
mination.” But ‘“ self-determination,” as Mr. Macartney 
points out, “is a political conception.” The will to form 
part of a political State can (as in the case of Scotsmen) 
{be entirely independent of considerations of personal 
nationality.” To claim therefore that every nation must 
form an independent State is to substitute for true self- 
determination a very different thing, “ which (he neatly 
says) should rather be called national determinism.” 

| Thus the real trouble in Central and Eastern Europe is 
‘due to a confusion of thought resulting from an attempt to 
apply Western political ideas in an environment for which 
jthey were not fitted. The supreme example of this con- 
fusion is, of course, the theory of the State now officially 
adopted in Germany. 'To this Mr. Macartney devotes a few 
‘stinging pages as a pendant to a suggestive chapter, entitled 
i. The Un-National State,” dealing with the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom. 

: } Space does not allow comment on the central portion of 
‘the book, which deals in admirably careful detail with the 
‘League system for the protection of minorities and with the 
‘various suggestions made for its improvement. Frankly 
‘admitting that “a national State and national minorities are 
‘incompatibles,” and that satisfactory conditions cannot be 
‘looked for till there has been a change in political thinking, 
‘Mr. Macartney justifies the intervention of the League for 
‘the sake of the maintenance of peace. Minority protection 
cannot undo the work of history or hasten the movement of 
thought, but it can put a check to intolerable conditions 
such as have led to war-in this region in the past and might 
easily do so again. But such intervention can, of course, 
only be effect‘ve if the Protecting Powers themselves afford 
the example of constitutional order and civil liberty. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN, 


: Egyptian Ethics 


The Dawn of Conscience. 
; 12s. 6d.) 

Every page of this book is interesting. It is the work of 
a profound scholar who knows how to appeal to the ordinary 
reader, and it deals with one of the most important of all 
subjects—the rise of the moral sense in man, and the growth 
of the feeling of social obligation. The first stirrings of this 
sense are, of course, beyond our ken; but the first recorded 
moral stories, the first written moral maxims, and the first 
published laws, are undoubtedly the Egyptian. It was 
in the Nile valley that men first learned to live in ordered 
commonwealths, to build cities, and to found kingdoms ; 
and it was here that they perceived the necessity, if the 
commonwealth was to survive, of justice, honesty, and 
mutual forbearance. Thinkers and statesmen, who saw 
this necessity, inculeated morality in all sorts of ways, by 
example, by oral precept, or by writing on walls and tombs. 
Much of this writing has survived and has been deciphered 
by the patient labour of successive scholars ; and it is hardly 
too much to say that the ethical teachings thus preserved, 
though dating from two thousand years before our era, have 
hardly ever been improved upon, From Egypt they spread 
in all directions, by sea to Phoenicia and Crete, by land to 
Palestine and Babylonia. It was ultimately from Egypt that 
the great Greek moralists derived their inspiration. When 


By James H. Breasted. (Scribners. 


Plato ends one of his greatest dialogues with the dictum that 
it is better to suffer injustice than to do it, he is echoing the 
words of Nilotic sages who died many centuries before he was 
born. 

> But perhaps the most captivating chapters in a captivating 
book are those in which Dr. Breasted traces the influence 
of Egyptian ideas upon the Hebrew prophets and poets ; 
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an influence so deep and_ far-reaching that we can he 
conceive Judaism, or even Christianity, to have been Possible 
without it. It shows itself both in great things and in smal]: 
in the legislation of Deuteronomy, in the lives of great hen, 
and in words or phrases. Examples, gross as earth and 
tenuous as air prove the vastness of the debt of the Younger 
nation to the old. Who does not remember the famous “oath 
of clearing ” taken by Job at the end of his long debate with 
his friends? “IfT... have caused the eyes of the widoy 
to fail; or have eaten my morsel alone .. . If I have seen 
any perish for want of clothing, or that the needy had no 
covering ... if I have lifted up my hand against the 
fatherless, because I saw my help in the Gate.” Every one 
of these claims can be paralleled from the words of men who 
died two millenniums before Job was written. “T clotheg 
him that Was naked,” says one.“ nomarch ” ; “never did | 
take the property of any man by violence,” says another; 
** I gave bread to the hungry, clothing to the naked, I ferrieg 
him who had no boat.’ Scores of Hebrew moral Maxims 
might be reminiscences of the days when the tribes sojourned 
in Goshan, ‘ Remove not the ancient landmark,” says the 
Book of Proverbs. The very same words are found in the 
Wisdom of Amenemope. A whole section of Proverbs, in fact, 
is directly taken from Amenemope. Between xxii, 17 and 
xxiv, 22 are just thirty maxims, selected from Amenemope’s 
thirty books ; and the section begins, ‘* Have I not written 
for thee Shdlishim ’? ?—a word which our Revisers translate, 
dubiously, ‘* excellent things.” Read, however, Sheloshim (in 
Hebrew the vowels were not written) and we get “ Thirty”; 
a clear proof that the Israelitish sage was borrowing, and, like 
an honest man, was owning his obligation. But such borrowing 
is everywhere, and extends even to the poetic metaphors, 
which, as so often, are merely forgotten myths. When the 
Psalmist speaks of taking the ‘“* wings of the morning,” the 
figure goes back to the time and country in which Ra, the Sun- 
god, was pictured as a falcon ; and when he “ rejoices under 
the shadow of God’s wings,” he reminds us of sculptures in 
which the pinions of deities protect their worshippers. 

All this morality was closely bound up, as Dr. Breasted 
clearly shows, with the religion ; and the essential feature of 
the religion was the belief in a life after death. In the other 
‘world the man who had shown “* Maat ” or justice here would 
receive his reward ; the just king would become Osiris, and 
would continue to distribute justice; the righteous vizier 
would gain what he had earned. Here the Egyptians far 
surpassed their Hebrew pupils, to whom “ Sheol” was but 
a land of the shadow of death, -in which -Yahweh was not 
remembered, and no man gave him thanks. 

And this was accomplished by the genius of a single nation, 
unaided by contact with any other. Reading Dr. Breasted’s 
book, one is astonished at the achievement of this * old and 
very ancient race, much older than our fathers... unto 
whom alone the land was given, and no stranger passed 
among them.” K. I, KEvLeTT. 


The Piozzi Imbroglio 


The Queeney Letters. Edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 


(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


‘ WHEN we of today think of Mrs. Thrale’s marrying Piozzi, 


it is hard for us to understand what all the fuss was about, 
why it should have been considered such a disastrous, such 
a scandalous thing for Mrs. Thrale to do. These letters, 
mostly written round about that period, and most of them 
on that dire event, serve to throw a little light on the subjett, 
and Lord Lansdowne’s introductions to the three parts of 
the correspondence help us still further, But yet it must 
always remain something of a mystery. Why should not 
a rich widow, comparatively young, marry whom she chose, 
especially as her first marriage had been one of convenience? 
That, at any rate, was Mrs. Thrale’s view, and probably 
ours; and besides she was madly in love with Piozzi, was 
indeed, seriously ill with love for him. And if he was 8 
foreign fiddler, was that anybody’s affair but hers? For 
after all, he was a presentable man, accepted everywhere, 
and a musician of reasonable distinction. 

It is true that many regarded it as something of a social 
come-down, and Mrs. Thrale had been a little indiscreet 
in her frequent {éfe-d-téte meetings with Piozzi too soo 
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CIVITAS DEI by LIONEL CURTIS, author of “The Capital Question of China.” 10s. 6d. 
This book is an attempt to discover a guiding principle in public affairs. 
“ Courage, clearness, cogency are on every page. It is inspired throughout by a force of moral fervour 
and a strength of conviction which quail before none of the questions that have agitated the minds of 
churchmen, statesmen, thinkers, and poets since humanity first began to reflect upon its destiny. 


‘Civitas Dei’ is a strongly thought out and deeply felt contribution.” 
—Sir Epwarp Grice, M.P. (The Observer). 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS ?by 4. G. MACDONELL, author of “ England, 


their England.” Second Impression, 7s. 6d. 
“ Gives brilliant little character sketches of nearly all the Marshals.”—H. W. Nevison (Observer). “It 
has been done magnificently."—Howarpb Sprinec (Evening Standard). 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS by 4. D. LINDSAY, LL.D., Master of Balliol 


College, Oxford. Second Impression. 5s. 
“Invaluable for all who feel responsibility for the Church’s task of becoming a perfect instrument of the 
Kingdom of God.”—Church Times. 


THE JEWS IN THE MODERN WORLD by DR. ARTHUR RUPPIN, Lecturer in 
Jewish Sociology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. With an Introduction by 
PROF, L. B. NAMIER. 15s. 


“ There is no book in English, and no book of like compass in any languz age , which can compare with it 
for accuracy, solid information, ordered presentation, and quiet lucidity.”— Manchester Guardian, 


MODERNISMUS by SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. Illustrated. 6s. 


“You can get a feast of wit and wisdom and exhilarating invective in his handy little volume.” 
—O-xford Magazine. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M. = Compiled by 
THEODORE BESTERMAN, With Portraits and Facsimiles and a Note by S/R J. G. 
FRAZER. 12s. 6d. 


“No collector of Frazeriana can afford to dispense with such a guide.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


PAGAN SURVIVALS IN MOHAMMEDAN CIVILISATION by E. IWESTER- 
MARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., author of “ Ritual and Belief in Morocco,” ete. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


“Though its pages number less than 200... they are packed as full with matter &s they will hold.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
CASSIAR by Vl. CONIVAY TURTON. With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. An account of a year spent 
in this wild and sparsely settled district of British Columbia. Vivid impressions written in 
a series of rapid vignettes, 
ITALIAN STUDIES by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. (formerly Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford). Edited by CECILIA M, ADY. 12s. 6d. 


“These delightful studies, while “conceding nothing to surmise, are touched with that vivid Italian light 
which makes so fresh the tempestuous scenes of Renaissance history.”—CeEciL Roserts (Sphere). 


A NEW FUNDAMENTALISM by JAMES MAXIVELL HENRY, M.A., Fellow, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 7s. 6d. 


“A puzzling and fascinating book . . . has all the wit and sparkle we expect from a member of 
the common room of Trinity College, Dublin . . . contents himself to recommend the book to the 
public, with the assurance that they will find in it some ie and more entertainment.’ 

—Pror. S. ALEXANDER, O.M. (Manchester Guardian). 


THE TRAIL OF LIFE IN THE MIDDLE YEARS by RUFUS M. JONES, LL.D. 
8s. 6d. This is a continuation of the autobiographical story of the author’s religious develop- 
ment which was begun in “ Finding the Trail of Life,’ and carried on in “ The Trail of 
Life in College.” 

Economics and Politics 

STUDIES IN WORLD ECONOMICS ?y ¢. D. H. COLE, author of “ British Trade 

and Industry,” ete., ete. About 12s. 6d. Through most of these essays runs a common 


idea—that economic conceptions and theories need far-reaching revision in the light of 
the developing forces in the world to-day. [ April 


THE IDEA OF A NATIONAL INTEREST by PROF. CHARLES A. BEARD, 
With the collaboration of G. H. E. SMITH, 16s. An analytical study in American 
Foreign Policy. : 

THE FUTURE COMES: A Study of the New Deal by PROF. CHARLES A. 
BEARD, author of “The Rise of American Civilisation,” ete., and GEORGE H. E. 
SMITH. 7s. 6d. An analysis of President Roosevelt’s Recovery Programme, its principles, 
substance, philosophy, and tendency. 


THE DOLLAR, THE FRANC, AND INFLATION by FLEANOR LANSING 
DULLES, Ph.D., author of “ The French Franc, 1914-1918.” 5s. 
[All prices are net.] 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Lawrence 


of Lucknow 
by J. L. MORISON, D.LITT. 


Prof. Morison’s fine life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
‘The story of one of the noblest and most 
unfortunate of our race in India... we cannot 
close without paying tribute to his enthusiasm 
for his hero, whose nobility of character, 
greatness of achievement and courage in 
suffering make him perhaps the most attrac- 
tive figure in our Indian story. Dr. Morison 
makes the dullest reader share this enthusiasm ; 
and he has written with a careful accuracy and 
knowledge of the original records that give his 
book high value.” Times LirERARY SupPPLE- 
MENT. I//ustrated. 15s. net. 


Twelve Centuries 


of Rome 
by G. P. BAKER 


Author of ‘* Hannilil, ‘Sulla the Fortunate, 
© Tiberius Caesar,’ ‘ Constantine the Great, 
* Justinian, ete. 

A brilliant history of Rome for the general 
reader. The story of the twelve hundred years 
from the first ploughing of the boundaries of 
the city to its decline and fall told as one 

continuous and absorbing narrative. 


Maps and Illustrations. 580 pages. 165. net. 


The Deaeon 
by ALUN LLEWELLYN 


The publishers believe that this first novel is a 
remarkable piece of work, showing a fine 
strength of writing and unusual power to 
create character. The setting is in the Welsh 
mountains and the theme is the contrast 
between the old-world system of faith and 
modernistic doubt. 75. Gd. net. 


Isles of Eseape 
by SIDNEY HOWARD 


The true adventures of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe in the Galapagos and other islands of 
the South Seas. ‘ An astonishing story... 
one of the most interesting volumes of travel 
that we have yet read.” YACHTING WORLD. 


Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 


READY ON TUESDAY 


a very charming and fascinating book 


Happy Retrospect 
the reminiscences of 
COUNT HANS WILCZEK 
24 Photogravure Plates. 
125. 6d. ner. 





York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
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after her husband's death; but Lord Lansdowne does not 
think that the social objection was the whole reason for the 
tremendous storm that the affair created in the Thrale. 
Burney-Johnson circle. The point was, he thinks, ang 
there is a good deal to support his view, that the Marriage 
meant Mrs. Thrale’s abandoning her children, But wha 
is not explained is why this should have been Considered 
necessary. It would have been difficult, no doubt, to drag 
the children abroad, since the youngest was not yet out of 
the nursery ; but there is nothing to show that Piozzi would 
not have consented to live in London. What apparently 
was the root of the whole trouble was the implacable oppo- 
sition of Hester Maria Thrale, the Queeney of these letters 
to the idea of her mother’s marrying the Italian, One 
cannot quite see why, for it was not a question of jealousy, 
Queeney having no great feeling of devotion for her mother, 
and a mere distaste for the social aspect would not account 
for the vehemence of her reaction. 

But whatever the causes, the passions were there, ag alive 
as ever in these pages, and as painful. There are three 
sets of letters, Thirty odd of them are those of Dr, Johnson 
to Queeney, published two years ago in a limited edition, 
only a few of which have to do with the Piozzi story. Then 
there are some eighteen from Fanny Burney, all dealing 
with this dreadful business. We ask as we read them what 
has happened to our dear seductive Fanny, who wrote such 
delightful journals, and could achieve Evelina? Only her 
and there do we get something of the expected spark, and 
Lord Lansdowne has to admit that they are not what they 
might be. Yet they are extremely interesting as showing 
what Fanny felt about the behaviour of her old friend, and 
how important it was to decide (though not in her mind) 
where, once the fatal plan had been accepted, the family 
was to break up. Should it be at Bath, where they all were, 
or at Brighton, where the girls were going ? What would 
make the best, or the least bad impression ? ‘The problem 
was eventually solved by the parting taking place at Wilton, 
in the middle of sight-seeing. All these letters are at Bowood, 
and so are most of the third section, fifty odd from Mr, 
Thrale-Piozzi to her daughter, the exceptions being the 
lady's correspendence with Johnson about the affair, 
reprinted from Hayward, and The French Journals of Mr, 
Thrale published last year. They are far more lively and 
entertaining than Fanny Burney’s, but though so amusing, 
so very much written to show that the writer enjoyed the 
highest spirits, they move our sympathy. Mrs, Piozzi is 
so careful to show that she has not lost caste, that she and 
her husband are received by, and even sought out by, the 
very best people, not only among Italian nobles but also 
among the English travellers whom they met. 

But nothing would soften Queeney’s heart : it remained 
hard, as if, as her mother complained, she was the only 
person in the world who would not allow her mother to be 
happy, and happily married, The beginnings of the letter 
show Mrs. Thrale fighting a losing battle, First there is 
** My dearest Tit,” then ‘* My dearest Hester,” then “ Dear 
Hester,” and finally, the last letter of all begins shatteringly, 
“Dear Miss Thrale.” This was when Hester removed her 
youngest sister from one school to another, without consulting 
her mother, a step which does seem to have been rather 
high handed, since Mrs, Piozzi was in England. After 
that Mrs. Piozzi took her youngest child ‘ under her ow 
charge, and relations with Hester and Susan were broken 
off for six years.” The story as here revealed is of profound 
human and social interest. Perhaps our sympathies will be 
more with Mrs. Piozzi than Lord Lansdowne’s are : he cannot 
forgive her, even down to her venal misquotations, some of 
which are clearly deliberate adaptations. Some will be inclinel 
to think Queeney a trifle harsh and rigid. But then we havet? 
remember the strength of eighteenth-century social col 
ventions, which make our society look so chaotic in com 
parison. The difficulties of caste, of guardianship and 
chaperones, are abundantly revealed in these pages. and one 
cannot help feeling sorry for the unfortunate Mr. Crutehley 
who was blamed for refusing to have the girls under his 
roof: but he alone knew how much he was in love with 
Fanny, and—he was a natural son of Thrale’s. 

Bonamy DOoBREE. 
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From Feudalism to Big Business 


Nine Magazines of Kodansha: the Autobiography of a 
Japanese Publisher. By Seiji Noma. With an Introduction 
by J W. Robertson Scott. (Methuen: 10s. 6d.) 


Tas account of the life of a very enterprising Japanese 
business man is not exactly what is usually understood to be 
anautobiography. It was not written by Seiji Noma, nor was 
it written in his mother-tongue. It was written in English by 
a journalist called Shunkichi Akimoto ; the original manu- 
script was nearly twice as long as this book ; Mrs. Robertson 
Scott has ‘* cut and trimmed freely”; and the hero, Mr. 
Noma himself, declares that “‘ not until the book has been 
translated back into Japanese shall I know how the original 
materials have been woven into an English story.” Luckily, 
the broth does not scem to have been spoilt by too many 
cooks. 

In an age that has produced magnates like Hatry, Kreuger, 
and Stavisky, it is agreeable to be reminded that commercial 
success is sometimes attained by men with sound principles. 
“[ have long since formed my own conclusions about mo- 
rality,” says Mr. Noma, ‘* —that it pays.” There is not much 
novelty in such a statement, but to the English reader there 
will be considerable novelty in what is left of what was 
originally Mr. Noma’s account of his life, and it deserves the 
attention of anybody who wants to understand more clearly 
what the Japanese are like, and why they are a power to be 
reckoned with. The story is in two parts. The first deals 
with Mr. Noma’s early life; the second mainly with his 
operations as a publisher. The first is the more interesting, 
for the second, in spite of Mr. Noma’s geniality, is just a little 
priggish and platitudinous in a typically Japanese way, a 
little too suggestive of Victorian exemplariness and _ self- 
help—it almost gives the reader a feeling that he will never 
be so good and great as Mr. Noma unless he too keeps putting 
off until tomorrow what it would be very pleasant to do today. 

Mr. Noma’s father, a samurai pitched out of his own world 
by the turmoil that accompanied the Restoration, became a 
peripatetic fencing master, and was capably assisted by his 
wife, a magnificent specimen of the decayed gentlewoman, 
who used to ** boast to her grandchildren that if four or five 
burglars broke into the house, she would be ready to tackle 
them alone without using a sword,” and who disapproved of 
theatres and cinemas because she thought them vulgar. Of 
his parents and his youth and the social conditions of the time 
Mr. Noma gives a remarkably frank and detailed picture. In 
194, when he was twenty-six, he went as a teacher of 
Chinese and Japanese classics to a secondary school in the 
Juchu Islands, and the three chapters in which he tells of his 
“summer of life” there are perhaps the best in the book, In 
surroundings where ** the coolness of the sea breeze and the 
brightness of the autumn moon are prized as the things of 
greatest beauty,” and where “ in the offing coral crags floated 
like magic flowers blooming in mid-ocean,” it was not sur- 
prising that a spirited young man with health and money 
should forget his mother’s warnings about the charms of 
saké and women—nor would it be surprising if his dalliance 
in the * House of the Wind and the Moon” were to endear 
him more to the reader than his commercial triumphs. 


Once he had set out to achieve those triumphs, Mr. Noma 
displayed prodigious energy. He began by drawing on the 
paper door of his room a gigantic fist in the act of clutching 
at an imaginary object, and wrote round it some doggerel to 
the effect that he must seize power, fame and fortune. Then 
hy sheer doggedness, resourcefulness and self-discipline this 
“former schoolmaster with a bushy moustache . . . given 
to fencing, speech-making, boastful talk, and swaggering 
gestures” (as he engagingly describes himself), began to 
climb, It is quite Japanese of him to have learnt from 
fencing something of the technique of business, and to stand 
Ma somewhat patriarchal relation to his employees, and his 
progress out of the confusion that attended the old feudalism 
to the building-up of a colossal business organization is an 
epitome of the rise of modern Japan. Mr. Noma’s magazines 
may be seen everywhere in that country, and he also pub- 
lishes hooks not without success: of the Anecdotes of the 
Emperor Meiji he sold two million copies. 

Wittiim PLoMErR. 












THE OCCASIONAL WRITER 
By N. M. 


T is extraordinarily interesting to remark upon the 

number of those who have achieved distinction in 
one field or another of literature whose regular occupa- 
tions were—and frequently continued to be—of quite 
another kind. 

Among them we find doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
soldiers, seafaring men, engineers, travellers, civil 
servants and business people generally. 

With them literary work has, been a ‘ second string’ 
—often engaged in as a pleasing hobby which 
ultimately proved very profitable. They had experi- 
ences, reminiscences, adventures, stories or knowledge 
which they felt to be worth the telling. And, as every 
editor knows, such writers often contribute articles or 
stories which are among the best contents of a maga- 
zine or journal. For this reason, such occasional 
writers are welcomed. 

Every editor knows the importance of ‘ fresh blocd’ 
in his pages, and, as a consequence, the editorial door 
is freely opened to the ‘ free-lance’ who can present 
his subject or his story in the proper form. 

There is a right way and a wrong way of telling a 
story or of presenting a subject, and the right way 
must be studied and followed. Literary style is 
actually of much less account than the way in which 
the story or the article is set forth. 

Now, this right way of doing things—this technique 
—is not difficult to acquire, but one does not acquire 
it by instinct. It has to be learned from an experienced 
and sympathetic instructor, one who is competent both 
to guide and to criticise. Such instruction, in short, as 
that which is afforded by the London School of 
Journalism. 

The remarkable record of successes achieved by 
students of the School (many of whom have come to 
prominence in the Press world) speaks sufficiently for 
the soundness of the instruction and the individual care 
with which every student is coached. These points 
have been the subject of warm compliment in such 
leading journals as ‘The Spectator,’ the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ the ‘Morning Post,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘ Public 
Opinion,’ ‘ Review of Reviews,’ ete. 

3eing given by correspondence, the L.S.J. courses are suc- 
cessfully studied by men and women all over the world, so 
that there are writers as far afield as New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, U.S.A., South and East Africa, India, Burma and 
China, who admit that they owe their success to the instruction 
and guidance received by them as students of the London 
School of Journalism. 

Some of them had never attempted to write prior to con- 
sulting Sir Max Vemberton (the Director of Studies) as to 
their literary possibilities. Others had written much or little, 
but generally without success, owing to faults and weaknesses 
which were speedily corrected by the careful coaching they 
received from the School. 

As a preliminary step, interested enquirers are invited to 
send a short MS. (story, article, or essay) to the School 
as an example of their writing; upon this Sir Max Pemberton 
will base his opinion of the writer’s chances of success and 
will advise accordingly. 





The Prospectus of the School, which gives full particulars 

of the various courses, fees, prizes, etc., will be sent post 

free on application by letter to the Enquiry Bureau, or the 
attached coupon may be used for convenience. 








The Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 


Dear Sir, 


of the London School of Journalism, 


Prizes open to new student-. 


RUNONE << sccaccedatanuaatauecness 

WES Gi pace civcncnrcacdassndstecuséubehacnevtdodsedsbatonenes - 

Pe case xicuvenens wadiosenetsateuants a Fits astnnsadausdaxcuestados 

(Please write plainly.) 

NOTE.—If£ this coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope only 3d. stamp 
is required. 
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Restoration Staging 


The Restoration Theatre. 
Paul. 15s.) 


By Montague Summers. (Kegan 
Now that historical criticism is righteously in the ascendant, 
there can be few people of any culture and acumen who agree 
with Croce that to arrive at a proper estimate of Shakespeare 
or any other of our classic dramatists, the only sensible course 
is to examine him in vacuo. To consider drama simply as 
poetry or as literature is to shirk the issue, for drama must be 
considered primarily as drama, and in that respect always 
dates. No practical dramatist ever addressed himself to an ideal 
public. Call him what you please, Shakespeare or Dryden, 
he wrote for the people of his time, respected their pre- 
possessions and their prejudices, and adopted the stage con- 
ventions to which they were accustomed. So far from being a 
law unto himself, Shakespeare played the game according to 
the Elizabethan rules, and any estimate of his work made 
without a knowledge of the rules is bound to be in some degree 
false. Standards of comparison are futile. Every age has its 
own dramaturgic scheme (time was when there were divers 
national differentiations), and no scheme is to be denominated 
inferior to another, since one and all satisfied the needs of the 
time. When one recalls how a recent Clark lecturer sneered 
at the alleged crudities of Wycherley’s constructiveness, 
evidently feeling sorry that the poor fellow had lacked the 
advantage of Scribe’s acquaintance, one sees the pressing 
need for a manual of Restoration staging and feels thankful 
that Mr. Montague Summers’s scholarly manual should have 
come along so opportunely, seeing that it reveals to us the 
why and wherefore of those stage conventions on which 
Restoration dramaturgy was based. 

Hitherto it has been a difficult task to visualize all the 
complexities of the Restoration theatre. 
wholly alien to any now existing were then established by a 
scheme of mounting which was at once a mosaic of compro- 
mise and the resolution of an aesthetic discord. Our modern 
theatre dates from Davenant’s adroit combination of the home- 
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born characteristics of the Elizabethan platform Stage with 
some of the foreign-born characteristics of the’ Caroli 

P Pi ie 
masque-stage. These facts are luminously advanced With 
a wealth of illustrative detail in Mr. Summers’s book hoy 
proffered to us as the main outcome of many years’ study @ 
the Restoration milieu. On the whole, Mr. Summers He 
pretty safe guide (he knows the crevasses) and there ps 
remarkably few points on which the well-equipped theatrica} 
antiquary will feel disposed to break a lance with him, But 
his interpretation of the term “ relieves” must be Vigorous} 
disputed. We are told that it signifies modelled scenery, 
though, as a matter of fact, the Restoration Theatre never 
employed anything of the sort. A relieve was the further 
part of a full-stage scene viewed through a medial deep arch 
The arch might be wholly architectural or half covered with 
foliage. Relieves had been regular features of the great 
Caroline masques. Again, in the absence of any positiye 
evidence on the point, Mr. Summers expresses his belief that 
horrible tableaux—scenes like the one depicted in the view of 
the fifth act of The Empress of Morocco given in his book— 
were represented by means of carefully modelled figures, 
Rather does it seem to me that these shocking sights were 
painted on the back scene and discreetly shown through a 
* relieve.”’ We know that scenes of torture and even masses of 
human figures had been painted on the backgrounds of 
Davenant’s Commonwealth operas, and there is good reason to 
believe that this curious convention, which was French jn 
origin, had persisted through a considerable portion of the 
Restoration era, 

Here I must pause to ery peccavi. Without saddling me 
with the responsibility, Mr. Summers echoes an old blunder 
of mine in saying that Sabbattini discusses the double curtain 
in his early seventeenth-century treatise on scenery and stage 
mechanism, Sabbattini does nothing of the kind. This 
shows the danger of drawing upon second-hand information, 
Moreover, it is fortunate that the habitual use of the double 
curtain on the Restoration stage can be fully established— 
one recalls Gould’s line, ‘‘ But see the Curtains rise, the play 
begins ’’—viewing that the evidence advanced by Mr. Summers 
from the illustrations in old plays in demonstration of the fact 
is wholly fallacious. What he takes in these to be the ends or 
sides of a drawn-up curtain is simply proscenium drapery; 
e.g., in the frontispiece to ‘“‘ Harlequin Horace ” the drapery 
shown hangs far in advance of the curtain line. 

One omission in the book somewhat surprises. Mr. 
Summers fails to tell us when the flats and wings which 
formed the chief components of a Restoration setting ceased 
to be manually shifted, or, in other words, when the Franco- 
Italian system of changing the entire scene in the twinkling 
of an eye by means of a drum or windlass situated in the cellar 
was first introduced. We know from Chetwood the old 
prompter’s General History of the Stage that this ingenious 
device had been brought to England before the close of the 
seventeenth century, and the period was most likely in or 
about 1690, when a renewed craze for spectacular musical 
drama set in. But, after all possible discounts have been made, 
Mr. Summers's book will remain indispensable to the student 
of Restoration Drama, and as a manual of early staging is not 
likely to be superseded. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Flowers in Books 


Wild Flowers in Literature. By Vernon Rendall. (The Scholartis 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue compiler of a book of this sort needs to be either a very 
bold or a very philosophical man, Either he must challenge 
expert and fastidious criticism, or, with a fine indifference, 
must toss his random gleanings to the facile delectation of 
the amateur. His book, in fact, must take its stand either 
upon erudition or upon charm, The danger, obviously, lies 
in falling between the two stools. It is a danger which Mr. 
Rendall has not avoided with indisputable success. 
He will no doubt cherish a grudge against the captious 
reviewer more concerned with pointing out omissions than 
with appreciating inclusions and discoveries. Every reviewe! 
has his pet points of information or pedantry from whos 
exhibition, being human, he cannot refrain. Thus I imme- 
diately find my pen asking, independently of my own more 
amicable intentions, why Mr. Rendall should have omitted 
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plates. 


ANNE OF ENGLAND 
by M. R. Hopkinson. 16 


A shroud of malice, political prejudice, and ignorance 
has too long veiled the life history of one of the three: great 
Queens of England. In this biography it is rent aside; 
Queen Anne is no longer dead, but lives once more in the 
intimate details of her dramatic youth and turbulent, though 
magnificent, reign. 


SENSE & POETRY 


by John Sparrow. 
OSBERT BURDETT (London Mercury): 


patient, thorough, and acute analysis of the 
methods of modernist poetry have I met, nor one more 
helpful to an understanding of them. An admirable and 
tonic book,” 


SPIES BREAK THROUGH: Reminiscences 
of a German Secret Service Officer. 


Translated and with an Introduction by Hector C. 
Bywater. Ts. 6d. net 


Birmingham Post: “ A very good book; not lacking in 
sensational and sometimes grucsome episodes. Books on spy 
work on the Russian front are not numerous, and Mr. 
Bywater is to be congratulated cn discovering and translating 
very competently a most interesting personal narrative. 


FIRST CHILDHOOD : 


by Lord Berners. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman): “ An extremely 
funny and charming book. We should be grateful to every- 
one who makes us laugh, and Lord Berners makes us laugh 
a great deal. It is one of the most amusing books that one 
could hope to pick up and read.” 


THE ROAD TO WILDCAT 
by Eleanor Risley. 7s. 6d. net 
Manchester Guardian: “ This book is fresh and fasci- 


nating, with its intimate pictures of a life so remote from 
ours, its descriptions of winding roads and mountain streams, 
its echoes of peasant speech and primitive belief.” 


gravure 





7s. 6d. net 


“No more 
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Recent Fiction 


THE BEGONIA BED 
by Elisabeth Kyle. 7s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph: “In a hubbub of vulgar fiction, this is 
a distinguished and a gracious book. It is a mature piece 
of work, and one of the best first novels I remember. W ith 
one step Miss Kyle quietly occupies a seat in the front pew. 


BETH: A SHEEPDOG 


by Ernest Lewis. 7s. 6d. net 

THE KENNELMAN (Morning Post): “ The best new 
dog book that has come my way for a Ieng while. So 
authentic an achievement is this that it should presently take 
rank as a classic in its genre; real and vital to its core; 
rich in drama, yet concrete and practical in every page, and 
free from any single smudge of sentimentality.” 


BIG BEN STRIKES ELEVEN 
by David Magarshack. Ts. 6d. net 


Big Ben Strikes Eleven is of the elect among detective 
stories, and the advent of Mr. Magarshack will be noted 
with quiet satisfaction by expert readers in the genre. 


PUBLIC FACES 

by Harold Nicolson. 3s. 6d. net 

COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail): “One of 

the rare exceptions. I read it in a state of petrified 

absorption. ‘The book sparkles with exquisite malice. .. . 

A merciless exposure of contemporary politicians. . . . An 
entrancing book. 
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m his anthology a section on literary coincidences (or 


should I call them borrowings ?) which happen to be familiar 
personally to me ? I wonder, for instance, how he could have 
resisted the temptation of pointing out the parallel between 
Lady Winchilsea’s combination of : 


** Now the Jonquil o’ercomes the feeble brain. 
We faint beneath the aromatic pain,” 


and her other couplet : 


“Nor will in fading silks compose 
Faintly the inimitable rose,”’ 


and Pope's distilment of those two couplets : 


or 


an 


or 


an 


an 


** Die of a rose in aromatic pain ; ” 
between Marlowe’s : 
“I drank of poppy and cold mandrake juice,” 
d its great echo in Othello (which Mr. Rendall quotes) : 


““ Not poppy, nor mandragora, 


Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world . . .” 


between Shelley’s : 
*Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth .. .” 
d ‘Tennyson's : 
‘* Propt on beds of amaranth and moly,” 


~~ 
d then querulously I inquire why, when he devotes a 


section to foxgloves, he should have missed Keats’ lovely 
line : 


Fx 


has worked. 
are, for one thing, extremely scrappy. 


*“ Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell.” 
jually I find it difficult to discover the system on which he 
His allusions to literatures other than our own 
Then, again, has he 


intentionally excluded living English authors such as Mr. 
Blunden and W. H. Davies, and, if so, why has he relaxed 
his rule in favour of the Poet Laureate, Colonel Buchan, 


A. 


EK. Housman, Rudyard Kipling and W. W. Gibson ? 


Again, I cannot find myself in agreement with his recurrent 
taste for Alfred Austin, T. E. Brown, and the author of The 


Roadmender. 


co 


It is all rather pvzzling. 
One is driven to the conclusion that Mr. Rendall in the 
urse of his reading has kept a pleasant but rather incom- 
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plete and indiscriminate card-index. One concludes that 
whenever in the course of his reading he has come ACTOSs an 
allusion to some flower or other, he has jotted it down, With 
a view to making a book some day out of his jottings, The 
result is sketchy and deficient, but agreeable so far as it g0es 
The reader is furnished with interesting bits of information, 
such as that in Spenser’s day a species of green primrose 
flourished in the neighbourhood of London, and with amusi 

anecdotes, such as the one about Landor, who, having thrown 
his cook out of the window in a fit of anger, exclaimed, “ Good 
God! I forgot the violets.” All this makes pleasant readj 

for a wet day, but leaves one with the impression that the 
subject might be treated again, more comprehensively and 
more fastidiously, either by Mr. Rendall himself or by some 
other compiler. V. SACKVILLE-WeEsr, 


A Victorian Best-Seller 


The Last Recollections of Captain Gronow. 


With Illustrations 
designed by Malcolm Easton. 


(Selwyn and Blount. 10s, Gd.) 
Tue foreword to this book is a little misleading. The book 
is said to contain a reprint of ‘* the last recollections of 
Captain Gronow,” the “last edition” of which * was pub. 
lished far back in the nineteenth century.” The reprint 
covers more than one series of Captain Gronow’s recollections, 
and the last edition was not published ‘ fav back in the 
nineteenth century ” but in 1892. The present reprint 
includes all the material reproduced, with excellent illustra. 
tions, in the second volume of the 1892 edition : this volume 
brought together the third and fourth of Captain Gronoy's 
books. The dividing line between the original third and 
fourth series of recollections is at page 170 of the present 
edition, and can be observed from the fact that at this point 
the text jumps back from the coup d’état of Napoleon II] 
to the Peninsular War. 

Captain Rees Howell Gronow, who provided the readers 
of the 1860s with memories of the Regency, had a curious 
and lucky career. He was a friend, or at least a contem- 
porary, of Shelley at Eton, and in 1813 went as an ensign 
to the Ist Foot Guards in the Peninsula, He came back 
to London at the Peace, and managed to spend all 
his money before Napoleon left Elba, Gronow found himself 
without the means to buy his outfit, and could not rejoin 
his regiment. He managed to borrow £200 from Messrs, 
Cox and Greenwood; he took the £200 to the nearest 
gambling house in St. James, won another £600, and, without 
leave from the authorities, sailed for the Low Countries to 
fight at Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He stayed for six years 
in the army, but in 1828 found himself in a debtors’ prison, 
Nine years later, just after the passing of the Reform Act, 
Gronow was clected M.P. for Stafford, but his election was 
declared void owing to bribery. At the next election he 
was beaten by a rival with a longer purse. He lived fora 
time in London, and then moved to Paris. He was the 
second best pistol shot of his day, and one of the best-looking 
and most popular men in London and Paris society. 

So much for his career (about which a few facts might 
have been given in the foreword to the book). Gronow 
published his first book of recollections in 1862, with the 
sub-title ‘“ Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs.” 
The sub-title well describes the series of four volumes. The 
subject-matter is mainly concerned with those delights 
which our godfathers and godmothers renounced for ws 
at our baptism. Messrs. Smith Elder, who were Gronows 
publishers, evidently thought it necessary to reassure theit 
readers about the author. His last volume, published 
immediately after his death, was given a guarantee of respect: 
ability. ‘‘ It will be gratifying to his readers to know that, 
while Captain Gronow’s latter years were occupied it 
recording these reminiscences, they were also cheered by 
the society of his wife and family.’ The reminiscencts 
are amusing in their way, but have no very great interest 
Gronow himself must have thought that, after two volumes, 
his wine was becoming a little watered, since he wrote that 
“the third volume of my recollections (pp. 1-170 of the 
present reprint) is to be attributed to the conversational 
philoprogenitiveness of friendly gossip.” A good mally 


of his stories were old before they reached him, and have 
vigorously 


lived on since his death. The theme of the 
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By P. G. Wodehouse. 


By Frances Mocatta. 
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Along Scotland’s Sea-Girt West 


{THE SUNSET SHORE 


| By lain F. Andersen, F.R.S.G.S. 
| Illustrated. 7/6 net 


With a Foreword by the Earl of Cassillis. 


A charming and delightful book detailing a journey from 
the Mull of Galloway in the South to the rugged Cape 
bg in the North. A most instructive and fascinating 


MONEY BUYS 
EVERYTHING 


By Roy Vickers. 





7/6 net 
Not for nothing has Roy Vickers been dubbed the 
“Master of Suspense.” In this new novel he creates and 
| maintains an atmosphere of tense excitement that grips 
| the reader to the last page. 


MIS$ BUNCLE’S 
BOOK 


‘By D. E. Stevenson. 7/6 net 
| 


| The scene of this story is laid in a charming English 
| village, and it is peopled by some shrewdly-drawn char- 
acters whose reactions to a certain novel will be the 
| cause of many smiles and quiet chuckles. 


THE CRY IN THE 
VALLEY 


By G. K. Cowan. 


This is a mystery story 4n which the cleverly-conceived 
situations and logical detection will meet with the 


7/6 net 


| approval of every reader of detective fiction, 


THANK YOU, 
JEEVES 


7/6 net 


Gerald Gould: “No rational criticism can do justice to 


its joy ys.” 


Robert Lynd: “ Mr. Wodehouse surpasses every other 
Writer as a result of his genius.” 


YESTERDAY’S 
DAUGHTER 


7/6 net 


| DAILY TELEGRAPH: “Mother and daughter stand 


out in monumental perspective.” 


“Rich in incident and dramatic 
power,” 





HUTCHINSON 


Four books ready to-day 


Volume 2 (1917-1919) of 
The Rt. Hon. 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON’s 


personal diary— 


FOUR AND A HALF YEARS 


Illustrated. 18s. 








capt. A. 0. POLLARD’s 


V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


A Concise History; a vivid picture of the Service as 
it is to-day. Illustrated. 18s. 





ULSTER was RIGHT 
by HENRY MAXWELL 


Son of W. B. Maxwell, the author relates the very 
moving tale of Ulster’s gallant struggle to avoil 
expulsion from the United Kingdom. 6s. 





J. A. R. CAIRN’s 
DRAB STREET GLORY 


“Drab Street” is any mean street in a London slum. 
The persons and incidents in this book are drawn from 
the life the author as a Metropolitan Magistrate knew 
and saw. 63. 











Recent successful books 





Recollections of 


VESTA Ti LLEY (Lady de Frece) 


GeorGE Bisuop: “Not only a delightful set of 
memories, but a valuable study in the progress of light 
entertainment.’—Sunday 7imes. Illustrated. 








C. T. STONEHAM’s 
AFRICA ALL OVER 


“Perhaps the best thing to say is that Mr. Stoneham 
would bear reading aloud in any company. How few 
books there are to which one could give just such 
praise.’—News Chronicle Fully ulustrated. 183. 





GIDEON MURRAY, viscount ELIBANK’s 


Reminiscences tu Many Lands 


“An alert and amusing volume.”—Datly Murror. 
Illustrated. 18s. 








BLACK MIST (2nd Imp) 
by ATTILIO GATTI 


Author of “ Hidden Africa,” “ Tom-toms in the Night.” 
_lllustrated. 








Cc. E. M. JOAD’S controversial and 
pungent book. A Charter for I Ramblers. 2/0 





RAFAEL SABATINI’s 
HEROIC LIVES 


“ Magnificent.”-—Sunday Dispatch, “One can but 
applaud his choice.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


HUTCHINSON 


At last, the truth about Adah Isaacs Menken, Actress 
—Poectess—Magnet of Genius—woman of love and 
mystery, Bernarp Fark’s THE NAKED LADY 


or Storm over Adah. [Ready next Friday.| 18 
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nouveau riche ignorant of the manners of the great world, 
stories of duellists defeating bullies, creditors defeating 
debtors, the frailty of ‘‘ the sex,” the chances and confusion 
of battle, and tricks played on tradesmen by gentlemen, 
tend to become monotonous. Gronow provided English 
readers with an account of the coup d’ctat of Napoleon III, 
but many other and better accounts remain. Some of 
his anecdotes are good: the remark, for example, of the 
Duke of Wellington to the Welsh magnate Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn. Sir Watkin asked the Duke whether he 
had had a good view of the battle of Waterloo; the Duke 
answered “I generally like to see what I am about.” 
E. L. Woopwarp. 


A Life At Sea 


A Million Miles in Sail. By John Herries McCulloch. Tllustrated 
from Photographs taken by Captain Dixon. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

Caprain Caries C, Drxon, a well-known and very capable 

master of sailing ships, gives us a narrative of remarkable 

credibility. He pricks a good many bubbles of false romance 
and leaves the reader wondering how such bubbles could ever 
have been sent journeying. Yet he is romantic enough him- 
self, for his feelings about the sea have the correct mingling of 
respect, love and awe. He was taken to sea as a child by his 
father, who was also a master ; and it does not seem ever to 
have occurred to him that he could have any occupation in 
life but to command a sailing ship. The collaboration between 
Captain Dixon and Mr. John Herries McCulloch, whose name 
appears as the author, would have profited by a little more 
explanation. The narrative is in form entirely that of Cap- 
tain Dixon and is in the first person. There is an anachronism 
here and there, and in the circumstances we cannot tell 
whether to blame the writer or Captain Dixon; as, for 
example, on page 87, where a question of the necessity of 
quarantine at Rio arises (in 1889 or 1890) and one of the 
characters is made to say that there is no fever in the port 
although there are plenty of mosquitoes. The guilt of the 

mosquito was not demonstrated by Sir Ronald Ross till 1897. 

But on the whole we have read no book about the days of 
the tall ship that creates more confidence. The chief reason 
for its effectiveness is that one or other of the collaborators 
thoroughly understands the necessity of iteration for pro- 
ducing the sense of a storm at sea. The crew suffer from such 
a succession of shocks that it becomes a monotony of suffering. 
The pounding of the sea on a heavily laden vessel is much 
more severe than on one that is buoyant, and most of the time 
when Captain Dixon was at sea the loading laws were lax, 
The crash of an immense bulk of water on the decks, hatches, 
houses and skylights, the bursting open of doors, the putting 
out of the fire when attempts are being made to work the 
pumps by steam, the flooding of the galley so that cooking 
becomes impossible —all these things happen much the same 
way every time, but if the narrator can tell the same thing 
again and again in slightly different words a sympathetic 
exhaustion corresponding to that of the crew is produced in 
the reader. 

Those who like books about the sea will do well to read 
this one. When they have finished it they will no longer be 
under the delusion that cutting away the masts means hacking 
through wood with axes. The weight aloft is tremendous, 
and no mast with all its yards and sheets, and still less with 
several sails set, could stand for a minute in a heavy gale 
without the supporting shrouds and stays. The cutting is 
done, then, on the shrouds and other less essential rigging. 
But it is a delicate matter to get the rigging on both the 
weather and the lee sides clear of the ship when the masts go 
by the board. Nor will the reader of this book continue to 
believe that equatorial temperatures at sea are always very 
high or that the temperature at The Horn is always very low, 
Or that waves ever reach a height of 100 feet. A wave 40 feet 
high, a moving mountain of water with a curling break on 
he top, is something unusual and terrible enough. Yet other 
delusions which Captain Dixon dismisses are that ocean 
water temperatures have a practical bearing on the position 
of icebergs, and that the depth of icebergs is six times greater 
than their height above the sea-level. 

Captain Dixon constantly studied and recorded in his logs 
the direction, strength and persistence of currents and of 
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winds. He made good use of his knowledge when, in a 
home from Australia, he beat a mucli faster and far be 
manned ship simply by relying on his expectation that 
winds in certain latitudes would follow a particular seque 
He made an exceptionally long easting instead of t Pe, 
north at the usual longitude. He was right. An unflaggi 
south-east wind carried him from the forties right up ‘a 
the regular ‘* trades.” 


Work In Progress 


Men of Good Will. Book III: Childhood’s Loves, By Tuleg 
Romains. Translated by Warre B. Wells. (Dickson, 7s, 6d} 
Tur appearance of the third volume of this chronicle, with the 
prospect of many others to come, leaves the reviewer with ng 
alternative but to report progress. Any preliminary Tremarkg 
have been made in connexion with the first volume ; any sum. 
mary judgements must be reserved for the final volume, But 
just as when putting together a jig-saw puzzle, we soon reachg 
stage at which we begin to recognize the elements.of a design. 
a sense of which parts belong to the foreground, which to the 
background, which to the extreme edges of the composition— 
so in Romains’ great design, the pieces begin to fit together, to 
show relations between each other, of colour, Meaning op 
direction. In this third book, we still keep touch with th 
character who dominated the first two books Quinette; 
he only appears twice, but on his second appearance he con 
nects up with the political motives which already promise to 
play such a large part in the scheme. These, in the present 
book, are mainly seen through the consciousness of Gurau, 
who is shown playing a dangerous game between the oik 
interests and the politicians. We accompany him on a visit 
to Jean Jaurés, and this gives the author, who is all the time 
combining imaginative fiction with historical observation, an 
opportunity to present a brilliant picture of the personality and 
milieu of the great Socialist leader. A dinner party at the 
Comtesse de Champcenais’ suggests a comparison with Proust 
—as, eventually, will the whole work. Here we meet a new 
character, George Allory, a snob critic and novelist. The 
chapter describing his origin and way of life is one of the best 
jronic studies that Jules Romains has written. Take, for 
example, the important question of the choice of a nomme de 
plume. Allory’s real name was Abraham David. He was 
not a Jew, but during the Dreyfus affair, his protestations of 
Christian origin ** availed scarcely anything except to get him 
taken for a Jew ashamed ef being one.’”? When he took to 
literature, he decided he must have a pen-name. 

“ One day as he was going through an album devoted to Italian 
painting, the young man read at the foot of a plate, not without 
a quite personal emotion: The Sacrifice of Abraham. Under this 
title shone a name, that of the painter: Allori (surname II Bronzino), 
Abraham David thought he heard the voice of an oracle. He 
accepted its decree ... So he decided to call himself George Allory. 
No ‘s’ to the George: to avoid the risk of an unpleasant-soundi 
liaison, and to convey an impression of English ‘ chic.’ (English ‘chic 
was a prudent substitute for the ‘de’). A ‘y’ to the Allory to 
heighten the impression. The whole: George Allory, presented a 
very great lord of the time of Elizabeth, or, at a pinch, of the timed! 
George ILL; while still remaining very much old French, for people 
who preferred that. In all, four syllables, which were easy to pt 
nounce and easy to remember. . . .” 

The main theme of this book, however, is the friendship of 
two students, Jerphanion and Jallez. Their adolescent 
interests and ideals are described with a remarkable sense of 
the significance of that stage of life; and Jallez’s confession 
to his friend of the story of his school-boy love for Hélene 
Sigeau throws us back to a still earlier and perhaps mor 
significant stage of development. The actual process of cot 
fession reads a little awkwardly in this translation, but a story 
that might easily have been sentimental is managed by 
M. Romains with great sensitivene ss and security. ' 

The chief character in the book, the city of Paris, still 
penetrates every setting. Jerphanion and Jallez climb ont 
the College roof and see her spread like a map below them 
Her streets and alleys are the scene of childhood’s loves, and 
of all the subsequent passions that temper the hearts of met. 

A general description of Men of Good Will already suggest 
itself. Some critic, I think Bagehot, once said that all fiction 
not written by women was written for them. Asa generalize 
tion it is perhaps more brilliant than true. But Jen of Good 
Will at least (or should we say at last) is a masculine novel 

Hervert RED. 
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THE ATOM 


By JOHN TUTIN, D.Sc. 


With an Introduction by 
Prof. Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. 


6s. net 


Dr. Tutin has discovered that when the inicrior of 
the atom was first explored by Rutherford about 
20 years ago an important possibility was overlocked, 
and that this leads to entirely new conceptions of 
the internal structure of the atom. 





THE RETURN 
OF NAPOLEON 


By HENRY HOUSSAYE 


Preface by 
SIR FABIAN WARE, K.C.V.O., K.B.E. 


6s. net 


“ ..M. Henry Houssaye spent years collecting 
documents regarding these extraordinary adventures, 
and has embodied the result of his researches in a 
day-to-day narrative which is a masterpiece of vivid 


and exciting description.” 


—Haro_p NIcoLson in Daily Telegraph. 
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has the salty, healthy tang of the sea. 
Certain to enjoy this audacious story. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
Cobham House, 
24 & 26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4 


A scandalous hilarious new novel 
that will set the whole world laughing. 


THE CAUTIOUS AMORIST— 


or What Really Happens to Three Men and a Maid on 
| a Desert Island. 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN LINDSAY. 
7/6 net. 

aS 
| This is how they 


landed on the 
desert island... 


Sadie, the heroine, is, 
of course, the bone of 
contention in this story, 
and she manages to keep 
three men from killing 
each other by means of a 
placid savagery that is 
appealing. It is a witty 
satire, in the course of 
which a few ideas on sex 
go by the board. 

The book divides readers 
into three groups—those 
who are hilariously 
amused, those who are 
shocked, and those who 
have the double titillation 
of amusement and shock. 
Lindsay has a slashing 
humour — his style is 
frank, swaggering, bold 
and dashing, and his tale 
You are 
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THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD BRONTE 
THE POEMS OF 
Emily and Anne Bronte 


Charlotte Bronte 
and 


Patrick Branwell Bronte 
2 vols. 


@ The first attempt to issue the poetical works, accurately 
ascribed, in a chronological series. 

The Novels and the Life and Letters in this series have 
already appeared. The Unpublished Works and _ the 
Bibliography are in preparation. 

“The sensation of the present edition is that a considerable 
batch of poems which have been admired as Emily’s are 
claimed for Branwell.’-—Observer 


“As 
THE FADING MARGIN 
A study in Evolutionary and Christian Ethics 
By E. C. OWEN 


5s. net 


Now Ready. 25s. net 


@ General Smuts writes: ‘I consider it a notable con- 
tribution. Many sincere C'eristians who have been 
oppressed with the questions arising from recent science 
will find new light from your little volume.’ 


“Qs 
OXFORD AND THE GROUPS 


Rev. G. F. Allen Rev. M. C. D’arey S.J. 
John Maud Rev. E. R. Micklem 
Miss B. E. Gwyer Cc. R. Morris 

W. H. Auden Rev. J. W. C. Wand 
Dr. L. P. Jacks R. H. S. Crossman 


Professor L. W. Grensted 
Fdited by R. H. S. Crossman 
Preface by Dr. W. B. Selbie 

Second Edition. 5s. net 


q ‘A singular and valuable book—by far the most 
important yet evoked by the Group Movement . . . sufficient 
to give the book an irresistible claim on public attention.’ 
—The Spectator 
"&s 


SIGURD THE DRAGON-SLAYER 
Translated by E. M. SMITH-DAMPIER 
10s. 6d. net 


@ This Ballad-Cycle, known hitherto almost exclusively 
in Scandinavia, is here presented for the first time in an 
English version. 


THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR 
By JAMES S. H. BRANSOM 
15s. net 
q A psychological analysis of the principal characters and 
a reconstruction of the historical background of the play. 


“ss 


MODERN POETIC DRAMA 
By PRISCILLA THOULESS 
15s. net 
G ‘A very interesting subject, and she has made a very 
interesting book.’—Manchester Guardian 


“Os 


SPOILS OF TIME 
By WILLOUGHBY WEAVING 
Author of ‘Ivory Palaces,’ ‘ Starfields S Other Poems,’ ete. 
4s. 6:1. net 
@ ‘... He achieves a music and a meaning beyond the 


cunning of craft or fancy.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
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Fiction 


By H. E. BATES 


Portrait of the Artist’s Children. 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 
Anitra’s Dance. By Fannie Hurst. 
Parable for Lovers. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Deacon. By Alun Llewellyn. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 
In everyday life artists and musicians—and for that matter 
sriters—are generally hard-working, conscientious and penu- 
rious men, with wives and families to keep, coal-bills to pay 
and work to do, exactly like engineers and civil servants. The 
notion that poets are vague and sallow fellows, looking as 
though they need four or five hair-cuts, has been, like the idea 
of painters as unkempt figures dressed in bottle-green velvet 
trousers and a loose red silk bow, an unconscionable time 
dying. Wasn’t it Shaw who dealt it a severe blow by advising 
an aspiring artist first of all to go and get his hair cut ? The 
eccentric musician, so absorbed in the passion of creation or 
execution that he never washes himself and has no time to 
vat anything but an underdone egg for days on end, has had a 
Jong run too. It would seem, however, as though these pic- 
turesque figures were not quite played out ; and there is some- 
thing a little ironical in the fact that it is the writers of a so- 
called realistic age who are doing most to perpetuate them. 
Mr. Charles is the offender in respect of the irresponsible 
artist, and Miss Hurst in respect of the mad musician, ‘Thomas, 
Mr. Charles’s artist, is not quite on the same plane of im- 
probability as Richard Bruno, Miss Hurst’s pianist ; and the 
ménage & trois, if you include the nurse, that Thomas keeps in 
his ‘rather poor studio in rather a poor street ” in Chelsea 
is a little nearer life and possibility than the New York 
menagerie in which Richard Bruno, the musicians’ musician, 
is trying to finish his Span of Life Symphony. But both 
derive from literature rather than life. The exact precedent 
for Thomas is elusive for the moment ; but the precedent for 
the mad Bruno is all too clear and recent. The Brunos are 
the Sangers—not of the circus but of The Constant Nymph— 
Americanized. 


By Edward Charles. (Heine- 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Thomas and the Portrait of the Artist's Children in general 
are quite English. Thomas lives in the now hackneyed ** poor 
studio in rather a poor street in Chelsea ’’—it used to be Paris 
—and lives in the hackneyed hand-to-mouth manner that is 
intended to be both sordid and picturesque, washing his paint- 
brushes in the frying-pan and using his palette, more or less, 
as the plate for his hastily fried egg. He is parted from his 
wife, who is a stock character torn from the pages of a fashion- 
able fiction magazine, and is half-living with Maisie, his model. 
He is in general rather a likeable chap, with a propensity for 
giving away copies of the works of Katherine Mansfield, whose 
name Mr. Charles has consistently misspelt throughout the 
book. Maisie, besides sitting in the nude, does the cooking, 
and there is also a Cockney charwoman, whom Mr. Charles 
would appear to have modelled on a Vaudeville caricature, 
who does the cleaning. Thomas has a brother William, a 
prig, and most important of all, three children, It is these 
children whose portrait Thomas—not Mr, Charles—paints. 
This picture of the three children against a background of 
Anchusa-blue velvet, is Thomas's masterpiece. Mr. Charles’s 
own intention is to give us, however, not so much a portrait 
of the artist’s children as a portrait of the artist himself, 
Thomas's portrait is a great success; not so much can be 
said for the author's, 

Mr. Charles begins by making Thomas rather a cliché, a 
common enough fault, and a forgivable one in novels, where 
the writer goes on to deepen and broaden his conception of 
the character. A greater writer would have deepened and 
broadened Thomas, using the portrait of the children as a 
symbol of his tragedy and frustration, making us feel and 
understand the suffering ofa man whose only chance of possess- 
ing his children was to paint them on canvas. Mr. Charles 
has missed this opportunity, and Thomas remains more or less 
of a cliché to the end. The reason is that Mr. Charles is not a 
great writer, but a precious one. His attitude throughout 
the kook is one of superiority. Whereas the great writer 
credits the reader with an intelligence equal to his own, the 
lesser writer delights in crediting him with less; the great 
writer keeps himself detached and unseen, never stepping 
between himself and his picture, but the lesser writer keeps 


bobbing up, Sir Oracle-fashion, with what he considers a 
explanations or remarks of profound philosophical imp 
Thus Mr. Charles, after a conversation between two Servants 
such as never existed outside his novel or off the Stage, ¢ 
their “ good-looking, I calls im, and kind like,” sort of a 
versation with the remark : 


Te Vita) 
Ortance, 


“ 


So does variety in nervous condition account for diversity of 
what is called opinion.” 

This precious and portentous and wholly unnecessary 
remark will infuriate the critical reader who does not oat 
with laughter. Yet it is a common trick of Mr. Charles's, and 
is to my mind both ludicrous and illegitimate. One has only 
to imagine Mr. Charles as a playwright instead of a novelist, 
and to picture him rushing on the stage after the dialogue 
between the servants, crying: “ So does variety, &¢.”; t) 
realize fully how untenable and false his position is—and why, 
incidentally, his novel is a failure. 

Miss Hurst is never guilty of this attitude of superiority, 
though she commits almost every crime in the novelistic calep. 
dar, as wellas in the calendar of taste. Anitra’s Dance is really 
a kind of marionette-show, and it would have been extremely 
amusing if treated not seriously, but satirically. The eccentric 
musician wrestling at the piano with his symphony and his 
plate of radishes would have been killing as a marionette; 
impassioned thought —radish— major chord—radish—a. 


peggio—another radish—hand on  brow—still another 
radish—minor chord—and then the last despairing 


mixture of radish and rallentando. Anitra herself, with her 
genius for imitating everyone from Chaplin to Sarah Bem. 
hardt, would have fitted into the marionette scheme admirably, 
too, along with the rest of the mad Bruno household. What 
would be more difficult to convey by marionette means is the 
efiect of Miss Hurst's style, which must be the most incredible 
English written on either side of the Atlantic. The first five or 
six pages of Anitra’s Dance are to me not only unreadable, but 
quite incomprehensible. It is as though Miss Hurst, realizing 
the importance of creating her mad atmosphere as early as 
possible, saw a good opportunity, hers being a musical novel, 
to show herself off as a Schénburg of literature. Later she 
settles down to a more tolerable verbosity : 

* ‘Lil’ orphan Waxman’s come to our house to stay—and stay— 
and stay, to watch the scales and grace notes and turn the Bruno 
grey and stay and stay and stay and stay. 

“‘Small-boned, the hand of a woman, the eye of a gimlet turning, 
the manner overlaid with Napoleonic silkiness that had survived a 
quarter century furious struggle in the American master of men, 
the little magnate looked dapper enough to be the son of the man 
you would imagine him to be.” 

It is only right to warn the reader who finds this sort of 
thing amusing that there are something over four hundred 
pages of it. 

Mr. Lewis Gibbs’s novel by contrast is very short, quiet in 
tone, and deliberately—and not unintentionally —in the real 
of the fantastic. A Parable for Lovers concerns an English 
middle-class youth’s adventures with a wood-nymph neat 
Athens and unites something of the atmosphere of the trad: 
tional Greek myth with the atmosphere of today. It needed 
to be treated delicately and idyllically, but with humour, ia 
order to be convincing. Possessing the necessary gifts, Mt 
Gibbs has made a delicate, rather insubstantial thing of it— 
Look with something of the fragility of an anemone and some 
thing of its ephemerality. 

The Deacon is a work of honest, sober realism. There i 
nothing fantastic, portentous, superior or vulgar about the 
Welsh Valley in which its scenes are laid, or about Mr. Llewel 
lyn’s attitude towards its people. The style, a little stiff and 
constricted, is appropriate to the story of the Deacon, Idwal 
Probert, and to the atmosphere of crudity and narrowness and 
religious fervour in which he is the central figure and through 
which he moves to his tragic end. The-tragedy is a comm 
one: that of a man so self-centred, self-worshipping, that he 
alienates his family and friends by his desire for power. Its 
a tragedy of pride, and though it is as common in literature 
Miss Hurst’s mad musician, it is also even more common I 
life. And therein lies the fundamental difference between the 
two books. 
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£10 SERIES. 


FRANCE ON £10 GERMANY ON £10 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
“Even for stay-at-homes, these books are excellent reading.” —THE SPHERE. 
“Mr. Clark is to be congratulated. For here are books which are full of the most 
practical and useful information written with enthusiasm 


MARTIN LUTHER 
By BRIAN LUNN 


“Mr. Brian Lunn’s dramatic and discriminating narrative. 
enough to surmount the aridities of medieval theology itself, and grip you from 


beginning to end.”—Basil de Selincourt in THE OBSERVER. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE | 


By LAURIE MAGNUS 


“A living and lively book written with keen understanding and warm sympathy, 


which will prove contagious.”—MORNING POST. 


THE JEW TODAY 


By SIDNEY DARK 
“The book is an understanding and a suggestive contribution to what is in our day, 
as it has been for more than 2,000 years, a great human problem.” 














12/6 net 


Here is a book strong 


12/6 net 


8/6 net 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





Each 5/- net 


which is infectious.” 
—BRITISH WEEKLY. 





| IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON, LTD., 44 ESSEX 


STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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COBBERS 


By THOMAS WOOD. 7/6 net 
(Recommended by the Book Society) 


“ .. Travel records pour from the press: and to be 
memorable such books must possess style and personal 
quality. ‘Cobbers’ has both in eminent degree. Wit 
keeps it vivid; and Dr. Wood’s descriptive skill is manifest 
in many beautiful passages... .” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 
VOL. IV 
By H. A. JONES. 17/6 net 


“ .. The volume maintains the high standard of its 
predecessors and is especially important in that it treats of 
a period when activity ! the air reached its highest 
pitch... .”—Morning Post 


YOGA AND WESTERN 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By GERALDINE COSTER. 5/- net 


“... This book will enlighten every reader who is pre- 
pared to take some pains to get knowledge of the discipline 
that leads to ‘self-determination, self-awareness and 
creative activity... .’?”—New Britain 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The cheapest way of 
borrowing the best 
books is through 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


NEW 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Graded services to suit all requirements ; 
CLASS “—_ The cheapest library service 


of all, 1/3 for one month. 
R 
CLASS “A” All the books on the library ( nates roa 
shelves, 3/6 for one month. LONGER 
PERIODS. 
PREFERENTIAL Bosks specially bought in 
for subscribers, 5/6 for one 
month. 
Subseribers may exchange books as 


often as they like at over 700 branches. 


Day-by-Day Service at 2d. and 3d. per volume for 
casual borrowers. 


ASK FOR PROSPECTUS at any branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS BOOKSELLERS LIBRARIANS _: STATIONERS 
PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS : ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES. 





Head Office: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Strand House, Portugal St., 
London, m3 
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Sir William q 


Beach Thomas 
YEOMAN’S 
ENGLAND 


8/6 net. 


With 16 illustrations. 


SIR LESLIE SCOTT 
Chairman of S.C.A.P.A. 


“This is one of the most delightful 
books I have read for avery long time.” 





WALKING in the NEW FOREST 
By JOAN BEGBIE. Illustrated 7/6 net. 


«‘A spontaneous, graceful and winsome book, breathing 
alike the spirits of nature and of youth.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





ON FOOT in NORTH WALES 


By PATRICK MONKHOUSE, author of ‘On 
Foot in the Peak’. Each 5/- net. Illustrated. 





ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE : 58, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 


bis Ball Murder. By Dennis Fairfax, (Jenkinig 
| The Grinning Avenger. By Edgar Jepson. (Jenkins, 4s, 64) 











THE CAMBRIDGESHIRES —. 
1914-1919 
By BRIG.-GEN. E. A. RIDDELL 
and COLONEL M. C, CLAYTON 
Cloth. Maps and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The literary merit of both authors is beyond mistake- 
... These pictures deserve unrestricted admiration.” 
—EDMUND BLUNDEN in The Observer. ° 
“The narrative has a vividness and reality which place it 
in the first rank of regimental histories.”.—T7he Times. 


PAULINE & OLD PAULINE 
By SIR HUBERT SAMS 
Cloth. 4s. net. 
Sketches of St. Paul’s School and its alumni from 1864 
to the present day. 


BOWES & BOWES - CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers. 














‘WITHOUT QUESTION THE BEST’ 


“In this concise phrase a reader states his opinion of the 
service given by the Circulating Library of The Times Book 
Club. Inchis letter he says :— 

“T cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing my 
admiration for your truly excellent service. I add thts all the 
more readily because after many yl experience of other 
libraries yours is without question the best.” r 





Terms will be quoted for exceptional requirements. Books 
are delivered in town daily—in some parts twice daily. 
Write to the Librarian for rates. 
and conditions of subscription. 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB and Circulating Library. 
42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 











No Living Person 


By SYLVA NORMAN 


Death of a Ghost. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemann, 

The 12.30 From Croydon. By Freeman Wills Crofts 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) i 

The Eight of Swords. By John Dickson Carr, 


7s. 6d) 
(Hodder 







Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) (Hamisy 
Ebenezer Investigates. By Nicholas Brady. (Bles. 7s 6d 
Insoluble. By Francis Everton. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mystery of Vaucluse. By J. H. Wallis. (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d 
Calling Ali Cars. By Henry Holt. (Collins. 7s, 6d.) 







Ir is to be regretted that.the last few months have Witnessed 
a notable increase in murderers and suspicious persons, This 
statement is based on no statistical study, but oni the evideng 
of the literature before me. Some years ago, when the slic. 
of-life novelist began to replace the inventive fictionmonger 
he found it advisable to cover his lack of imagination by 
asserting that his characters were not drawn from himself and 
his immediate circle ; for they usually were. Suddenly w 
find the crime-story writers leaping up also to protect then. 
selves against the law of libel. On the preliminary pages of 
these books there appears, almost as regularly as the printers 
name, a note to say that all the characters are imaginary, 
The characters. We are not asked to believe the plot; 
but in this roundabout way we are, I assume, meant to 
suspect the true and plausible existence of the puppets. Dar 
we suspect it ? Not too often. Ifa plausible story is any tak 
devoid of miracle, magic and metamorphosis, then most (not 
all) detective. fiction will. pass. ; But there is a plausibility of 
character that consists in something more than saying “ old 
bean ” or quarrelling over an inheritance. It lurks in habits, 
outlooks, foibles; and there is little time for these when a 
criminal is being tracked. 

















Of all the characters assembled here, only Miss Margery 
Allingham’s are plausible in this keener sense. Death of a 
Ghost (the title has two meanings) is not merely a mystery 
story. It depicts the world of artists, studios and picture: 
dealers, and Miss Ailingham knows it well enough to give us 
characters that belong there, no matter what curious events 
they are mixed up in. The celebrated painter John Lafcadio 
(purely imaginary, see author’s note) meant his name to 
survive that of his rival ; so he left twelve pictures to be show 
one a year after his death. At one of the private views a young 
artist is stabbed and killed. This point reached, the averag 
thrill-writer becomes perfunctory as to setting and character, 
and attends to the usual] machinery of a criminal hunt, No 
so Miss Allingham, who writes in her own idiom and retaims 
her independence throughout. There is never a trace of the 
puppetry that so often overtakes characters of the liveliet 
intentions. The w:thered presences of Lafcadio’s wife and 
favourite model, the outbreaks of Max Fustian, successfil 
art dealer, -and ‘most of all. the pathetically. commonplace 
struggles of Claire Potter, odd-job artist, who repeatedly 
dopes herself on neat whisky when despondent —these stanl 
out as living figures apart from their connexion with th 
mystery. That, too, is well handled. A touch of the fantasti 
there may be, but no more than is often met with 
life. : 

One would hardly meet Mr. Crofts’ characters, as lt 
presents them, in real life, and for an excellent reason. Mt 
Crofts atranges for a complete turnover of our sympathit 
before the end, without our noticing or caring. The whol 
matter is beautifully callous : a problem in ways, means al 
ingenuities. Here is nephew Charles, a pleasant,  innocetl 
young man, who decides to overcome his financial embaré 
ment by murdering his rich uncle with a poisoned pill. Its 
a kid-glove murder. Charles’s preparations are so meticulos 
so gentlemanlike (except for borrowing the identity of an ut 
known dweller in Surbiton), so dainty that we impiously hog 
neatness may have its reward. The old man is flying to Frast 
and the innocent nephew cruising off Naples when the thi 
happens. All looks well until a tiresome manservant maks 
difliculties, and Charles is clumsier with his second comp* 
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peeee FABER & FABER 


First cheap edition 
now revised and considerably enlarged 
An Experiment 
with Time 


J. W. DUNNE 


11s— I find it a fantastically interesting book.’ 
if eee One of the most curious and perhaps the 


rst important books of this age.’ 


Music Ho! 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


5/- 


Abook of interest to every intelligent person—whether specially 


interested in music or not. 


Its theme is modern music in 


ration to the other arts, and in relation to the social and 


mechanical background of modern life. 


Reflections on 
British Painting 


ROGER FRY 


10/6 


‘A serious critic, perhaps the most serious we have.’ New 


Fnglish Weekly. ‘Stimulating . . . one of the finest antidotes 
gainst “snobism”’, Cambridge Daily News. With 66 
illustrations, 7/6 


The Tragedy of a Nation 


PRINCE HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 


‘This is the most powerful book by any German political 
imigré which has appeared ... brilliant descriptive analysis.’ 
Morning Post. 


You Can Play & Laugh 


HUBERT PHILLIPS 


7/6 


‘Ihave seldom enjoyed any book so much... it scintillates 
fom beginning to end, it instructs and it amuses.’ Ewart 
Kempson. 


6/- 
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* acompletely new departure * | 


How to Lead & Play 
Culbertson’s Own 
Self-Instructor 


Allof Mr. Culbertson’s previous books have dealt with | 
_ bidding only. Here is his first book on play, giving the | 
| essence of that department of the game in the form that | 
proved so popular for bidding in the ‘Self-teacher’. 3/6 | 


New editions, corresponding to the 
1934 American editions, are now ready of 


CULBERTSON’S 
Contract Bridge Blue Book 
6/- 


Contract Bidding at a Glance 
3/6 








“So enthrallingly interesting ”’ 














FABER & FABER 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 








ARCTIC 
VILLAGE 


(Selection of the N.Y. Literary Guild) 


by ROBERT MARSHALL 


ERE is a vivid picture of the complete life of 

a small community of 127 people—Eskimos, 

Indians, and whites—north of the Arctic Circle. 

Their remarkable story makes one of the most 
human and absorbing books of our time. 

(Just Out) Profusely Illus. 18/- 


* ROCKWELL KENT (N.Y. Tribune): “7 am 
not a reviewer of books, nor do I spend 
myself in generous praise of many things. I 
am writing about this book because it has 
moved me more than any book that I have 
read for years.” 

LONDON EVG. NEWS: “Small wonder 
that the N.Y. Literary Guild found it one of 
the most successful selections they have ever 
made. It ts so enthrallingly interesting.” 

H. L. MENCKEN (American Mercury) : 
“ Mr. Marshall has written a very good book. 
He presents a great deal of novel material, and 
he interprets it in a shrewd manner. Some of 
his portraits of Koyukuk worthies are superb.” 


CONQUEST 
of the MAYA 


by J. LESLIE MITCHELL 


Foreword by 
PROF. G. ELLIOT SMITH, M.A., F.R:S., Litt.D. 














HIS book, written by one of the foremost 

authorities on ancient America, is both for the 

lay reader and the student. It embodies several 

years of original research, but tells in simple lan- 

guage of the lives, customs and cultural achieve- 
ments, as well as the history of the Maya. 

Profusely Illustrated. 18/- 


PROF. G. ELLIOT SMITH: “He has 
achieved a great work which will earn the 
gratitude of all students of Human History.” 

* SUNDAY TIMES: “ Brilliantly original . . . 
a comprehensive account that can be under- 
stood and enjoyed by the lay reader.” 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW: “The = most 
authoritative statement upon the origins and 
social conditions of the Maya that has yet 
appeared in print.” 

* A. G. MACDONELL: “ Set forth with a great 
deal of learning and with great lucidity.” 
NEWS-CHRONICLE: “J have read it 
through with the intensest interest.” 

TIME AND TIDE: “A luctd and brilliant 
review of the whole problem.” 

‘ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
tremely interesting book.” 
GLASGOW HERALD: “A highly contro- 
versial but also highly stimulattng book.” 


JARROLDS Publishers LONDON Limited 


Paternoster House, Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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When safety seems regained the house of cards is rudely pushed 
over by one Inspector French, who had been working behind 
the reader’s back, and now explains how he detected all those 
little tricks of Charles’s we had so admired. And do we weep 
for Charles? No; we decide that the innocent Was a 
scoundrel after all and deserved what came to him. 
book makes splendid entertainment for all‘ who have no 
prejudice against beginning rather than ending with the 
murderer. My own prejudice being in favour of-this order, 
I found Mr. Crofts more exhilarating than several authors who 
attempt deliberate humour. 


We have, for example, two eccentric clergymen on our list 
of characters. Mr. Carr, whose Bishop slides down the ban- 
nisters and stands on the roof in his nightshirt, does. not even 
safeguard himself with the customary disclaimer. I hope he 
is not in for trouble from the Church, because he has not 
deserved it richly enough. His sprightly Bishop, his pic- 
turesque detective, his writer of thrillers, and the rest of the 
sparkling menagerie, go dull and flat in face of a climax that 
makes no use of them. After being sprightly, Mr. Carr tries 
to be stark ; and the two ambitions spoil one another. Still, 
the book,is above the average thriller. So is Mr. Brady’s, with 
its Rev. Ebenezer Buckle (** entirely imaginary *’) as amateur 
detective. But here again it proves hard to reconcile cheer- 
fulness with mystery. A treasure hunt begins the book, and 
“benezer’s later investigations are carried on in the spirit of 
a treasure hunt. The values seem askew ; for the corpse of 
the pretty village girl is a pathetic item, and hardly the 
happiest nail to hang a game on. If there is to be fooling, 
then the corpse should be first fool. 


Mr. Everton has avoided humour in favour of narrative 
that is readable and straightforward—if the word may be 
applied to a story full of knots and alleys and false trails, 
There is a hated and poisoned husband, a pretty wife who 
may or may not be up to mischief, a young girl with a bad 
conscience, a business connexion with motives for murder— 
and so forth. The receipt is old, but the ingredients blend and 
the tale is well told. Yet I suspect that tales are shortly to 
be old-fashioned, even in connexion with crime. The 
Mystery of Vaucluse, though its titie suggests France, takes 
us into the heart of scientific America. Vaucluse is a future 
or mythical college for adults connected with Yale Uni- 
versity. Its premises are an ancient re-erected abbey, its 
aims to assemble ‘a cross-section of American thought, 
American endeavour and American achievement.” You 
may now guess that the author is interested as much in his 
notions as in his crime-story, which is indeed a dullish one. 
The founder is murdered, and various charts, lists and cross- 
sections of cross-examinations aid the solution. I expected 
to find someone at Vaucluse busy with a thesis on detective 
fiction, for this is undoubtedly becoming a cross-section of 
American thought. 


Returning to England and the lighter drama, we find Mr. 
Holt calling up the Flying Squad in search of one of those 
unknown super-gangsters who write cheeky notes to the Yard. 
This gangster went one better by forwarding a policeman 
trussed up in a crate. It is his best act. The identity secret 
falls flat because the characters are, as stated, so “ entirely 
imaginary ” that it hardly matters which is the arch-villain 
and which his tool. The Masked Ball Murder contains one 
imaginary character which behaves superbly. This is a comet. 
And what a comet! Astronomy never saw the like of it. 
After keeping the audience waiting, it shoots diagonally to 
the horizon with a trail of glittering sparks and disappears. 
The heavens have blazed forth the deaths of princes, yet 
only a commoner is found done in. What is worse, one of 
the party ventures to declare, soon after the comet's bright 
performance, “ I've just seen something rather odd—a light 
in father’s study.” 


Mr. Jepson may safely be left to find his own way, when I 
have removed one possible misconception : he has not trans- 
Jated Hugo’s L’Homme qui Rit, but has produced a totally 
new set of imaginary characters. His mutilated avenger turns 
lucky, for surgical aid removes his grin on the same day as it 
cures the blind girl who had never seen it, so that—but I am 
removing the sugar as well as the misconception in letting 
this out. 


The 


‘some volume The Rock-Engravings of Griqualand West i. 


‘has been in progress for twenty-four years, the subject ork 





SSS 
Current * Literature- 


THE ROCK-ENGRAVINGS OF GRIQUALANp 
- WEST AND BECHUANALAND 
. 2 By M. Wilman : : 
The petroglyphs of, South. Africa are less wel 
the Bushman paintings, .but with the appearenas all tha 








Bechuanaland (Cambridge: _ Deighton, Bell, 25s)" 
possible by the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation dy, 
York and the diligence of Miss -Wilman, whose fea.” 







a- proper treatment. The illustrations are many we" 
and the text is clear and useful. It is not known for gerty) 
who cut these designs on the rocks, or when they were q 3 
and other matters concerning their technique and sign; om 
also admit of speculation, but it seems more than likeh thy 
they have been made by Bushmen within the last rf 
turies, and there can be no doubt of their importang 
manifestation of primitive art. ‘* The engravers,” says Min 
Wilman, ‘* were extremely close observers of nature an 
wonderful craftsmen, their manipulation of the stone bei 

marvellous ;_ and they displayed much more variety. in the; 
technique than did the painters.” She speaks of * Veritable 
masterpieces,” and illustrates some that would no doy 
please Herr Klee, but, by the time the appreciation of primitive 
art becomes more general than it is at present, many examples 
now extant will be lost. The reviewer has seen cattle rubbinp 
themselves against Bushman paintings of great merit, aj 
meanwhile, says Miss Wilman, “the work of destructiy, 
proceeds apace”; it is done partly by the weather, by 
**much, more so by ‘Twentieth-Century Man.” The mon 
valuable, therefore, a volume of this kind, 


CECIL RHODES 
By Herbert Baker 

To the friendship and patronage of Rhodes Sir Herbert 
Baker says he owes ‘“ the deepest debt of gratitude for the 
trust he reposed in me, and for the unique opportunities |x 
gave me.” This book (Milford, 10s. 6d.) is an expression 
of his gratitude. Unfortunately, Sir Herbert, although his 
pages are peppered with quotations from the English poets 
and other sources, has been able to shed little or no new light 
on his subject—unless a remark of Rhodes’s to the effect that 
he intended to build a University ‘“ out of the Kafr; 
stomach ”’ (i.e., out of the profits of the compound system at 
De Beers) be thought illuminating. ‘* Magnetism,” we read 
at the head of Chapter V. ‘* Generosity. Sobriety. Morality, 
Attitude to Women. Cape Parliament clean. Huma 
instruments. Demanded workers, not loafers. . . . Love 
of native races.”” We have heard all this before, and have 
learnt to take some of it cum grano. Sir Herbert quotes a 
remark of Milner’s about Rhodes’s foible for largeness, He 
might also have quoted some words of Ferrero, the Italian 
historian and philosopher : 

* The passion for the colossal ‘and the enormous is not @ healthy 
passion, nor does it flourish in epochs of strength and sound mond 
and social equilibrium, It is a passion which thrives in epochs of 
decadence.” ’ 
Wherever it occurs in these pages the name of Le Sueur, ott 
of Rhodes’s young men and biographers, is mis-spelt. Si 
Herbert calls him “ spoilt,’’ and says he had a * valet mind” 
The name is omitted from the index. The illustrations ar 
unremarkable, except for the juxtaposition of a photograph 
of Rhodes and another of a bust of the Emperor ‘Titus. be 
tween the two there is a definite resemblance. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 
By J. Arnott Hamilton 

The latest volume published in the Historical Architect 
Library is Dr. J. Arnott Hamilton’s Byzantine Architecture aid 
Decoration (Batsford, 18s.). Like most of the other volume 
of this series, it isessentially a book of reference and not om 
to be read straight through, for the author has apparently 
concentrated more on giving a list of the most important 
Byzantine buildings with descriptive and historical detais 
than on presenting a living picture of the development of tle 
style itself. He does, of course, draw general conclusiots 
about the style, but they are given less prominence than the 
detailed analyses of buildings, and concern particularly the 
different forms which the Byzantine style took on in differett 
countries. On all the controversial matters connected with By 
zantine architecture Dr. Hamilton is in the highest degrt 
guarded and objective, in general simply expounding the art 
ments of each side very briefly and leaving the reader to decit 
whether he will favour the Rivoira or the Strzygowski view. Ti 
book is well published. It has seventy-one plates, illustratilt 
some hundred churches, a coloured frontispiece of the interit 
of Santa Sophia and forty-seven diagrams in the text, mos! 
plans. There is also an impressive bibliography, well arrang® 
and containing references not only to books but to articles 
periodicals. 
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Motoring 


The Ordinary Motorist and the New Road Bill 


Ir is doubtful whether any Minister of the Crown, with 
the possible exceptions of a very few Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, has ever laid before the House a Bill so pro- 
mising or so practical as-Mr. Oliver Stanley’s new Bill. 
His Road Traffic Bill is open to criticism in more than 
one direction. It would be a miracle of legislation, an 
acclaimed work of genius if it contained nothing on which 
not a minority but the majority of sensible people did not 
agree, but when its clauses are carefully considered in the 
light of everyday experience, of the terrible casualty 
figures, and of the Minister’s own admirable broadcast 
speech in which he dispassionately ,prophesied black 
disaster over the Easter holidays, it is immediately 
evident that not only exceptional foresight, but also a 
degree of courage seldom found in the pronouncements of 
Governments, has inspired its author. He has in nearly 
every aspect taken the bold course and, what is at least 
as important, he has based his case on the assumption 
that while everybody who uses the King’s Highway is in 
part responsible for the daily fatalities, in greater or less 
degree, nearly everybody is a_ sensible, decent person 
only too anxious’ to do his part in a general movement 
to promote everybody’s safety. 

That is most refreshing. We know our motor road-hogs 
as we know other cads on the road, the type of selfish 
animals who ride bicycles, drive trams, taxis, butchers’ 
carts and walk without the smallest consideration for 
others and therefore to the common danger. They are 
comparatively ~few in number, but their disgusting 
behaviour is so blatant that a widespread atmosphere 
of mutual distrust and dislike among all classes of road- 
users has for a long time resulted. In its provisions the 
new Bill gets all this into the right proportions. Instead 
of laying the blame for every disaster on the driver of 
motor vehicles in general and of private cars in par- 
ticular, as has been done hitherto, in effect if not in so 
many words, Mr. Stanley takes it for granted that only 
the few, of all types of road-users, are responsible for the 
ugly scandal. If, in its main provisions, the Bill becomes 
law, it will stand out as one of the fairest measures on the 
Statute-book, for it will make a real and simple appeal 
to the instincts of the most sensible and law-abiding 
people in the world. 

The most important clauses, from the ordinary mo- 
torists’ point of view, are those which deal with com- 
pulsory driving tests, the temporary suspension of 
licences, the adoption of walkers’ safety crossings, on the 
Paris model, in towns, and the possibility of controlling the 
note and volume of hooters. Nobody will object to the new 
driver being compelled to satisfy authority that he knows 
enough about a car’s mechanism of control, its capa- 
bilities and inabilities, and of the highway code before 
he is allowed to take out on to the public road what is 
potentially a very dangerous machine. I do not believe 
that it will have any effect on the road-hog, who is a 
person either with an outlook that would make him an 
object of hatred in any circumstances where he was free 
to behave as he pleased, or constitutionally incapable of 
estimating risk. He, like others who will never make 
good drivers, will pass with ease any test in driving ¢ 
car in the ordinary way even upon our crowded roads. 
The test will improve neither his driving nor his character, 
but it should, at the worst, strengthen the hands of 
magistrates in their dealings with bad cases. 

** You have been taught what to do, what is safe, what 
is dangerous, what is discourteous. Your licence is a 
receipt for that lesson. You have no excuse. You are, 
therefore, deliberately responsible for this accident.” It 
may reasonably be held that such a remark from the 
Rench might not always be absolutely just, but as 
measures not much less than heroic must be taken in the 
present crisis, it is at least possible that this aspect of the 
situation, in conjunction with the temporary cancella- 
tion of the licence, would in time have a repressive effect. 
At all events, provided that in the tests at least as many 
marks are given for real knowledge of the code as for 
actual driving skill, it is well worth trying. The can- 


cellation of licences for short periods on conviction f 
careless driving is a practical suggestion, but before i 
can work satisfactorily a proper definition of the y 
careless is necessary. It means anything or nothj . 
rather it only means something when an accident a4 
An accident may be due to carelessness, as it may be die 
to recklessness, ignorance, lack of skill, or, in rare Pn 
stances, bad luck. The suggestion suffers from a drawback 
common to most of its kind : the charge is made by one 
more persons who may not have the requisite experiene 
and knowledge of driving. Any experienced driver knoy, 
how difficult it is always to be sure that a piece of driy; 
over in a couple of seconds, is really dangerous or careles 
when the witness is on foot, as a village constable would 
be. The evidence of the mobile police would be af 
greater value—but how many of these will be necessary 
to have an appreciable effect, and will that number adj 
seriously to the congestion on the roads ? 


Traffic lanes are already in operation near Londo 
and so far as my own experience of them goes, before. 
during and after the holidays, I do not think that thei 
moral effect will last without supervision. The ideg 
simple and sensible, and if the Englishman were not, jy 
spite of his respect for the law, so stubborn an individ). 
alist, it would probably be an automatic success. As iti 
and judging from what I saw in a week’s driving, sony. 
thing more forcible than mere suggestion will be neede 
to keep the slow traffic from trespassing and, as a dite 
consequence, the fast from again overtaking in a more ¢ 
less dangerous manner. Time and again I saw 30-nils. 
an-hour cars sticking in the fast section and the fast cas 
either crossing the boundary between the “ up ” and the 
** down ” lanes in order to pass them, or hooting aggress. 
ively, if understandably, and thereby creating 4 
‘“nervous”’ and therefore a risky situation. The 
ignorant, the stupid and the inexperienced driver con 
siders himself to be the best judge of what is sal 
behaviour. Add his inborn objection to being drilled in 
mass formation and the difficulty of educating him i 
discouragingly apparent. 


The proposal that cyclists’ rear mudguards should be 
painted white is sound, but it does not go far enough. 
There is only one thing that will decrease the risks of 
the cyclists at night, and that is the compulsory tail 
light. The objection that has been raised to this pla 
is frankly incomprehensible unless it is based on th 
theory that no man in this free country should bk 
compelled to take measures for his own safety. 4 
an old cyclist myself, I have every sympathy with: 
body of road-users who are at a heavy disadvantag 
in present-day traffic conditions, but if I used a bieyc 
today for either pleasure or getting to and from my 
work, I would hang half a dozen lights on it, if necessary, 
without considering the law at all. Short of bein 
supplied with lights for nothing, the cyclist is now ii 
far better case than he has ever been. For 1s. 64. le 
can get a miniature battery light which cannot by 
any stretch of imagination add to his physical burdey 
or, unless he is a fanatic, offend the principles of tle 
freeborn subject. The proposal to enforce a standarl 
of efficiency in rear red reflectors is a step that make 
no progress worth recording, admirable though it obviow 
ly is in intention. 


The best points of a thoroughly practical Bill are tle 
compulsory education of novices in the tenets of tle 
Highway Code, the temporary cancellation of licences 
the adoption of walkers’ crossings and the impositia 
of a 80-miles-an-hour speed limit in avenues and built 
roads. The worst is the absence of a clause compel 
local authorities to maintain roads in a safe, non-skiddilf 
condition. In a recent debate Mr. Stanley told th 
House that he proposed to make future grants for 
surfacing roads contingent on their being  scientificall 
banked, but that is not enough. Slippery roads am 
responsible for many serious accidents. 


JOHN PRrRIo LeU 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


—— there is always at least one honeymoon 
pair at the Palace. Under the influence of the 
southern sky. the Palace chef, and the “we-are- 
determined-to-pamper-you” altitude of the staff, 
even couples who have been acrimoniously mar- 
ried for years start holding hands again. The 
bridegroom—of a month’s or a half-century’s 
standing—feels he has never paid a bill (which in- 
cludes everything from golf and squash to danc- 
ing and talkies) with so much pleasure: for even 
the terms are all-embracing! 

















THE EMPIRE FOR 
CHRIST 


Our People Overseas must be 
kept or won if God’s purposes 
for the world are to be fulfilled. 


Widespread material distress, particularly 
in Western Canada, is crippling the work 


of the Church. Many large missions can 


be maintained only with outside help. 


“The Empire for Christ” is the ideal and 


aim of 





CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 


which appeals for funds to assist these 
needy areas. 











——————EEE 
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“Will you 
allow us to copy 
mF your shoes?” 


The request was made to the eminent Specialist in Manipulative 
Surgery when it was realised that he had designed a Shoe of such 
outstanding merit that everybody would want to wear it. 














Sir Herbert gave the Norvic Shoe Company permission for his Shoe 
to be made, and to be sold as “The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe.” 
Already there are thousands of satisfied wearers, and it is an 


established success. 







Here is a medical man’s opinion :— 
“J feel I must congratulate you on your enter prise and common- 
sense in introducing the Sir Herbert Barker Shoes. In my time 
I have, I think, walked out of more shoe shops without buying 
than any other man of my age, simply because I could not get, 
at any price, shoes which really fitted me.”—J. R. 









The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe (for men and women) 
is obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., Regent 
Street, London, W.1; Mulholland’s, 410 Holloway 
Road, N.7; and from agents in 80 large towns. 


How Sir Herbert came to design his ideal shoe is 
told in an interesting Booklet, and a copy will be 
sent to any reader on request. Send postcard to:— 















This mark 


appearsin 










every Sir 
Herbert 
Barker Shoe. 


SirH ERBERT BARKER Shoe 





DEPT. 7, NORVIC SHOE 
COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON. 
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_ -Finance 
Cheap Money Dangers 


So much has been written concerning the benefits 
arising from cheap money as a stimulus to trade, that I 
think perhaps it is time something was said with regard 
to another side of the question. Incidentally, I think, 
too, that it is very easy to overestimate the advantages 
even to trade of very low money rates. At all events 
we have had cheap and abundant money in this country 
now for a very long period, and I fancy there are few 
who would be disposed to attribute the moderate revival 
we have had in trade to those conditions. There has cer- 
tainly been no evidence in the figures of Bankers’ Loans 
of the cheapness of money stimulating demands for 
Loans for trade purposes. On the contrary the total 
of Bankers’ advances is almost at the lowest point 
ever recorded. The recovery in trade so far has, in fact, 
been due chiefly to a growth in public confidence, and 
to a replenishment of various kinds of goods, where stocks 
had become decidedly low. At the same time it can, 
of course,"be admitted that the rise in prices of Investment 
Securities has enabled certain industries to convert high 
interest-yielding Debenture Stocks into Stocks giving 
a lower yield, thus effecting a helpful reduction in capital 
charges. 
FAMINE IN INVESTMENT Srocks. 

On the other hand the Investor has of course been 
adversely affected by the cheap money conditions, for 
not merely is he only able to obtain the miserable return 
of } per cent. upon any deposits he may have with 
his Banker, but on high-class Trustee Securities, the 
yield is very little better than 3} per cent., from which 
yield a 5s. Income Tax has to be deducted from the 
dividends. These, however, are just inconveniences 
and sacrifices, which no doubt must be borne by the 
investor with philosophical resignation. It is rather the 








A MASTERPIECE 
OF NATURE DEPICTION IN MUSIC 


ONE of Mendelssohn's 
finest works 


FINGAL'S CAVE — The savage 
surge of the sea, the scream of the 
wind through the rocks ; the majesty, 
the grandeur, the wildness, and the 
beauty of the Western Highlands, 
= portrayed in sound. Here is a record 
for all who still love the hills and 
the harebelis, the rain and the mist. 





Fingal’sCave.Overture. Op. 26 (Mendelssohn). 
Parts 1 & 2. The_B.B.C 


-B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult. DB 2100 6/-. A Connoisseur Kecord, 
obtainable to special order only. 


THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS _ ;.., all his technical 


ingenuity, or because of it, Bach can touch the heart as no one else can. His 
Brandenburg Concertos are full of life, magnificence and charm, good humour, 
jollity and deep feeling. Played by the ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA, Paris, conducted by Alfred Cortot. Brandenburg Concerto. 
No. 1 in F Major (Bach). DB 2033-4 6/- each. Brandenburg Concerto. No. 2 
in F Major (Bach). DB 2035-6 6/- each. Brandenburg Concerto. No. 4inG. 
Major (Bach). Bouillon (Violin), Cortet (Flute), Morseau (Flute). DB 2037-3 
6/- each. Connoisseur Records, obtainable to special order only. 


TOTI DAL MONTE AGAIN! _ Toti dal Monte’s reappearance on 


records is overdue. She is one of the few sopranos specializing in operatic music 
who has the genuine dramatic sense. 

Ah! fors’ e lui (Canit be he?) La Traviata. Act 1. 
cielo (Verdi) (In Yonder Heaven). Rigoletto. Act 3. 
Luigi Montesanto. DB 212 -. 

A Connoisseur Record, obtainable to special order only. 


“His Master sVoice’ 


Write for 
* His Master's Voice,’ 
#.C. 1, 


Toti dal Monte. Lassa in 
‘Toti dal Monte and 








full descriptive list to 
106 M, Clurkenwell Road, London, 
(Prices do not apply in 1.F.S.) 


WIS 


HiS MASTER'S VOICE 








dangers attaching to this cheapness of money 
effect upon the Security Market, to which I wish 
attention. 


with it 
to dray 





CapiraL APPRECIATION. 


I suggest, therefore, that the present famine in Ipy 
ment Stocks with the miserably low yield to the rth 
coinciding as it does with a high Income Tax = 
high costs of living tends to drive the Investor * 
undesirable speculative risks. A very high Ine : 
Tax nearly always gives a stimulus to the alequiremey 
of securities for capital appreciation, rather than Income 
yields, for the simple reason that capital appreciation 
is not subject to taxation. So long, however, as these 
purchases are based upon a careful study of reasonabjy 
sound securities, standing at a low level of price, yer, 
little harm results, but there comes a time when it i 
difficult to discover even securities of this descriptio, 
and then comes the opportunity for the promoter ¢ 
speculative booms, often accompanied by undesirabj 
share flotations, with the result that in course of time th. 
public usually loses heavily by entering the Sto 
Markets. 


















Tue West Arrican GAMBLE. 





At the present moment there is a furious gamble pro. 
ceeding in the Market for West African Mining Share 
where in some instances we have shares of the nominal 
value of 2s. standing at about 2,500 per cent. premiun, 
I am far from suggesting that there may not be grest 
speculative opportunities in the West African Mining 
Market, but I would strongly counsel those who have any 
idea of joining in the gamble to take the utmost pr. 
cautions in selecting the purchase of any shares. I q 
not doubt that during the next few weeks, market tips 
will abound and conceivably those who follow them at ay 
arly date may perchance make some profits, but I an 
far more confident that so far as the ordinary Investor is 
concerned—the Investor without intimate knowledg 
of the facts—there will ultimately be heavy losses, and 
that as usual it will be the professional operator who wil 
secure the gains, leaving the outside public to “ hold the 
baby.” 

I should be less concerned with this problem of cheap 
money and its effect upon the investor if the causes 
were purely natural, such as those arising from slack 
trade and want of confidence, because in due time there 
would come the inevitable reaction. As, however, | 
explained in a recent article, the continued cheapness 
of money is to some extent the result of deliberate 
policy on the part of the monetary authorities in some 
of the leading countries, including the United State 
and Great Britain, and that, in my judgement, is 
matter which complicates the situation and somewhat 
emphasizes the danger, as well as the advantages, 0 
cheap money. 























Artuur W. Kippy. 








Financial Notes 

SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY. 
CONSIDERABLE irregularity has characterized the price move 
ments of Securities during the past week. Two outstanding 
features have been the dullness of British Funds and other 
Home Securities and the great activity and strength of some 
of the speculative markets and especially the activity and 
strength of West African Gold Mining Shares. In the artic 
which will be found in the adjoining column I make some 
special reference to the speculative activities on the Stock 
Iixchange, and in this place, therefore, I will only briefly refer 
to the causes responsible for a reactionary tendency in high 
class Home Securities. British Funds were damped by tle 
sudden issue of a new British Government Loan for 
£150,000,000 in 3 per cents. at 98. The Loan was fairly wel 
applied for, but the amount was large, adding gr vatly to . 
supply of Government Stock in the Market and the Seip? 
the New Loan fell at one time to 5/16 discount, though ther 
has since been a sharp recovery. Moreover, the Markt 
for British Funds has also been affected as frequenth 
happens when Budget time approaches by uncertainty wih 
regard to the Chancellor's proposals. Home Rails, ie 
notwithstanding fine 'Traffie Receipts have been advert 
affected by fears of a revival of trouble concerning Wag 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


 — 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PLEASURE AND BUSINESS TRIPS 








THE NEXT BIG SHIP 





ra fifty-seventh gona Lt peyteasiieny | -“ a ee 
ship Company, Ltd., was he uilding, Livery , on 
ee Bates, Bart., G.B.E., chairman, who presided, said :— 
Today the Cunard Company stands almost at the end uf an epoch 
which will be certainly concluded before the next annual meeting. 

For forty years as a private company, and fifty-four years as a 

blie company, OF ninety-four years in all, the Cunard Company 

a itself been operating mail and passenger and cargo steamers 

— the Atlantic to and from the United States. Since 1871, or 

Se antinee years, this direct operation has been accompanied 

e competition from the Oceanic Company running the White Star 

ips Before our next accounts are in print our direct operation 

will have ceased, and our North Atlantic interests will be owned by 
the new Merger Company. 
NortH ATLANTIC TRAFFIC. 

Qur main business, viz., that in the North Atlantic trade, con- 
tinued to be dominated by the economic crisis through which the 
Tnited States has been passing. The abandonment of the gold 
standard caused a steady decline in the value of the dollar. 
Vaturally this considerably affected the value of our revenues 
vollected in America, as well as that portion of our receipts collected 
ona dollar basis in Europe. Passenger and freight traffic in the 
United States of America had in any case been materially affected 
by the period of financial stringency and resultant disorganisation, 
« that despite the most heroic efforts the tide continued to run 
strongly against us for the greater part of the year. 

You may be interested to know something about the actual 
traffic conditions of 1933. The total number of passengers crossing 
the Atlantic in that year was 570,000, which showed a falling off even 
on the figures of the preceding year. As far as our own services were 
concerned, we could not avoid being affected by this general reduc- 
tion of travel, although it was at least some cause for satisfaction 
that our first-class business was practically maintained at the 
previous year's level, and stood up better to the trying conditions 
which prevailed. In this respect it is interesting to notice that the 
first-class business of the Italian Lines showed a substantial increase 
due no doubt to the fact that they have recently augmented their 
tonnage in the North Atlantic trade by the addition of the ‘Rex’ 
and ‘Conte di Savoia,’ 

“ SEE AMERICA’ CAMPAIGN, 

Experiments are always an interesting thing to watch, and in this 
respect the developments in the United States are no exception. 
We in the Cunard Company are now engaged in trying to convince 
the travelling public here of the advantages of making a trip to the 
other side—whether for pleasure or business—by the introduction 
of organized or prearranged tours. The time is propitious, as the 
fall in the value of the dollar vis-a-vis the pound, coupled with the 
low prices now ruling in both the States and Canada, offer the most 
excellent opportunity for seeing those countries which has presented 
itself since the close of the war. The average American is much 
more of a@ long-distance traveller than we on this side, but the 
impression seems to have got round that owing to the higher value of 
sterling conditions would be more difficult for them here this year 
than in the past. We are anxious to dispel this feeling, and from 
what we know conditions of travel in this country have never been 
so abundant or so cheap as they are now, while I feel I am right 
in thinking that the whole country has kecome conscious of the 
desirability of encouraging visitors from abroad to come here in 
ever increasing numbers. J am glad to be able to pay a tribute to 
the splendid work which the Travel and Development Association, 
under the guidance of Lord Derby, has been able to accomplish in 
this direction. 

When I spoke to you at our meeting last year I made reference 
to the experiment we had carried out in the burning of coal and 
oil in combination, and which had proved to be entirely satis- 
factory, Since then progress has been going on steadily. 

‘No, 534’—anp A Seconp Sup. 

You will like to hear something about ‘No. 534.’ The economie 
basis of the ship remains unchanged. Notoriously the Atlantic 
trade is a hazardous one, but your directors have seen no reason 
to revise the ideas which have given rise to the ship, and are 
anxious to proceed to the consideration of a second ship. To obviate 
any possible misunderstanding, I would like to say that some 
vonsiderable time must elapse before any order for a second ship 
could be given. We shall have a good ship in ‘ No. 534,’ but in 
view of the constant progress in naval architecture I would much 
like to see whether we cannot make the second ship even better, 
and this process will take some time. It is, of course, & question 
to be studied by the directors and officia!s of the Merger Company 
when formed. In addition, as provided by the provisional agree- 
ment for the formation of the Merger Company, it is necessary to 
obtain Treasury sanction. y , ; 
The Bill which enables the Government to assist in the finance 
ot No. 534° has now received the Royal Assent, and though for 


| the moment the ship is still the property of tho Cunard Company, 


Messrs, John Brown & Co., the builders, are proceeding with the 

Work in advance of formal authority, but with our full knowledge 

and approval. She should be launched in October or November. 
he report and accounts were adopted, 








Is Yours a 
2 Income? 


YOU CAN SECURE A 
GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, OR 
EVEN MORE, ACCORDING TO AGE 


If your private income has been, or is to be, reduced, 
consider the advantages of an Annuity. Instead of 
34% you could receive 7%, 10%, or even more, accord- 
ing. to your age. The increased income would be 
guaranteed to you for life, however long you live. All 
your plans for the future could be made with that in 
mind. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities, and 
its contracts meet the most widely divergent. needs. 
You, for instance, can take the benefits of a larger 
income, guaranteed for life, and yet take care of the 
future of your dependents. This is a new phase of 
Annuity business, another example of Sun Life of 
Canada service. 





Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There are .now over 12,000 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 

Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had fallen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £749, 


INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a Sun Life of Canada_ Annuity of £651. (£162 15s. 
to be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long 
as he lives.) 

£408 INSTEAD OF £175 

Guaranteed for two lives 

Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £204 every 
half-year as long as either of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 


RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 

\ Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 

INCOME (£429 instead of £245), and this larger income is 

guaranteed for his life. At his death his daughter will receive 

£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 
The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000. 
The Company operates in 40 dtffcrent countries and serves 
over 1,000,000 policy-holders. Government Audit and 
supervision completes the security, the Canadian In- 
surance laws being among the most stringent m the 
world. 


if your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, 
or if you have had anxiety about your investments, send 
this Form or a Letter. You incur no obligation. 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), HI 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. | 








DRANG Feces ccvcsvaceccsceuss invested (or to invest) and shall 
ave 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 602.) 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Exceptional interest is always taken in the Annual Report 
of Imperial Chemical Industries by reason of the fact that 
owing to the wide scope of the Company’s operations the 
results are regarded as a fair reflection of an upward or down- 
ward movement in industrial prosperity. ‘The recent increase 
in. the dividend on the Ordinary shares had prepared the 
market for a good report and expectations were fulfilled 
by the document which was issued at the week-end. The 
gross profit of £7,633,945, compared with £6,415,423 in the 
previous year and with only £4,668,685 for 1931. Out of the 
profits for last year, a sum of £1,000,000 is allocated to 
General Reserves, while the dividend has been raised from 
6 to 7} per cent. The balance-sheet too is an exceedingly 
strong one, the Company having reserves amounting to 
£9,750,000, while Obsolescence and Depreciation now stands 
at £4,750,000. Government Securities also stand in the 
balance-sheet at £5,676,000. 

* * * * 
West RAND CONSOLIDATED. 

This important Mining Company has just issued a decidedly 
good Report, due, of course, in some measure to the great 
increase in the price of gold. The tons crushed amounted to 
1,162,000, against 1,135,000 for the previous year, but the 
value of the yield was no less than £1,827,043, as compared 
with £1,277,691 in the previous year. Moreover, there was 
a reduction in working expenditure and the total profit was 
£896,063, against £324,669 for the previous year. In the 
light of these figures it is not surprising that the Company 
has been able to raise the dividend from 6} per cent. to 12} 
per cent, 

* * * * 
Fixep Trusts. 

To the numerous Fixed Trusts already in existence there 
has now been added yet another bearing the title of 
** Investors General Fixed Trust.” It has been formed by 
interests associated with Dawnay, Day and Co., Ltd., Merchant 
Bankers. The Royal Exchange Assurance are the trustees 
for the purchasers of sub-units. They issue the certificates, 
collect dividends on the underlying securities and distribute 
the income twice yearly to holders. Securities of twenty-four 
companies, all of them it is stated being prominent in different 
fields of British Industry, are included in the Trust Unit, 
while three well-known gold mines are also included. At the 
current price the gross annual yield is about £4 14s. per 
cent. 

* * * * 
Prosperous GoLp MINING. 

The great rise in the sterling price for gold is, of course, 
having a favourable effect upon the profits of all the leading 
South African companies. In the case of the Union Corpora- 
tion the realized net profit for last year was £452,000 as 
compared with £256,000 a year ago and £229,000 in the 
previous year. The Directors are now declaring a further 
dividend, making 6s. for the year against only 3s. 6d. a year 
ago. Large allocations are also made to the Reserve Fund, 
while the balance-sheet shows a very liquid position, the 
Cash in Hand amounting to nearly £3,000,000, with British 
Treasury Bills and Government Securities figuring at over 
£750,000. <A particularly interesting feature of the report 
is the survey taken of the general position of gold and the 
Foreign Exchanges, on both of which subjects the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Sir Henry Strakosch, is one of our 
greatest experts. Because of the great interest which is 
taken in the future of gold, both by those actively concerned 
as shareholders in gold mining companies and by those who 
are interested in the matter from a monetary and currency 
standpoint, I believe that the extract given below from the 
report of the Union Corporation will be read with interest 
by very many. 

* * * * 
GoLp PROSPECTS. 

After referring to the decision of America to devalue the 
dollar, the writer of the Union Corporation report makes 
the following observations : 

“From the point of view of the Witwatersrand gold mining 
industry, this is an event of outstanding importance; for the 
return of the United States of America to a gold standard with 
an enhanced price for gold in terms of dollars must have a profound 
effect on the future price for gold in terms of sterling. In countries 
where gold is purchased freely the export price for goods and 
services is mainly determined by two factors: (1) by the price 
of gold, 7.e., by the amount of local currency which can be obtained 
for a given weight of gold ; and (2) by the price level of goods and 
services within the country, 7.e., by the amount of local currency 
required to purchase such goods and services. Now, on the one 
hand, it is the declared policy both of the countries of the British 
Empire and of the United States to foster a rise in the level of 
internal prices so as to restore as soon as possible a more healthy 
relationship between prices and costs and between income and 
debt—and so to open the way for a lasting recovery. On the 


aS es 


other hand, each country is reluctant to prejudice it 
trade by increasing its export prices as compared 
other countries. This double objective can only 
the sterling and dollar prices for gold are adjusted so as 

to an appropriate extent any increase in the internal £0 fs 
thus keeping the export prices in equilibrium. The Velen leva, 
by its recent action has fixed a minimum rise in the price State 
of 66% per cent. above the old par. Accordingly, the co © of gold 
the British Empire, if they are neither to jeopardize wn ot 
raising programme nor to prejudice their international tr a _ 
be bound to adopt—if not the same—at least some similar pe Wil 
increase in the price of gold. The recent action of the Te 
States, therefore, may be regarded as an important ste t ta 
establishing a minimum sterling price for gold at a level Ea 
satisfactory to the gold mining industry.” ighly 


* * * 


Hupson Bay Report. 

Although recovery in the financial position of the Hud 
Bay Company may be slow, it seems to be sure, and the ra 
of the report covering the year ended January 31st last isthe 
fact that instead of a loss there is now a small profit, For the 
year ended January 31st, 1931 there was a tradine loss 
£761,744, which in the following year was reduced to £465 ioe 
and for the year succeeding it fell to £52,205. Now, howey . 
that loss has been turned into a net profit of £28,758, The 
improvement has been effected in spite of continued depress 
in Canada, and is apparently largely the result of economia, 
and greater efliciency. Moreover, although during the second 
half of last year conditions in certain parts of Canada jp. 
proved greatly, that improvement unfortunately did py 
extend to the great Prairie Provinces in which the operatioys 
of the Hudson Bay Company are chiefly carried on. Whik 
therefore, there may be reason for satisfaction at the recover; 
so far established, it is quite evident that a recovery sufliciey: 
to bring back dividends to Hudson Bay shareholders will 
have to depend very largely upon such an improvement jy 
the world’s trade as favourably to affect the Dominion ¢ 
Canada as a whole. 
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* * * 
Tue Norwicu UNION. 

The meetings were held this week of the Norwich Unio 
Life and the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Societies, an 
at both meetings the President, Mr. Michael Falcon, wa 
able to present a most excellent report. The shares of the 
Fire Society are, of course, all held by the Life Society, 
which is a mutual Institution. Consequently, the member 
of the Norwich Union Life are directly concerned in the 
fortunes of the Fire Society. The results of that concem 
for the past year were very satisfactory, while as regards the 
Life Society Mr. Falcon said that three years of the current 
quinquennium had been completed, and in spite of th 
modifications in the general outlook, the reserve strength 
of the Society and the results achieved enabled them ty 
view with satisfaction the probable outcome at the end of th 
current valuation period. He mentioned the fact that the 
Society’s reserves were based on the assumption that the 
‘arning power of money would only be 235 per cent. pe 
annum. A. W.K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


© Tire Spectator,’ APRIL 12TH, 1834. 


The Governor of Newgate reported to the Gaol Committee 
Guildhall last week, that the services of Joseph Osman, the junict 
hangman, might be dispensed with. This occasioned great alarm ti 
that functionary ; and he presented a petition to the Court d 
Aldermen, setting forth the distress which a dismissal would brig 
upon himself and family, and the continued necessity for hi 
services. He reminds the Court that he has held his office for fo 
years : 

* That his character he has maintained most excellent throughow' 
to the punctual discharge of the duties of his office ; 
never arranged at the bar of Justice in the whole course of his lift; 
that he had the honour to be appointed to the office he fills by the 
worshipful Court itself; and that so far from his services being 
longer required, that it is impossible for one individual to dM 
thing at the time of the execution ; and that the casual attendant 
of an assistant from time to time, particularly when a great dead 
business is in hand, would be attended with as much expens? ! 
the city of London as the continuance of your petitioner in the afore 
said office.” 

He states, also, truly enough, that if turned out of his pres 
occupation, 

“Vulgar prejudice will prevent his being employed, on accott! 
of the unpleasant nature of his present duties ; that if he does # 
employed, it must be in some very low capacity, where people wo 
always be reminding him of his former work, and holding him up? 
ridicule ; although he never offended against propriety in performs 
his duties, which, as in duty bound, he will always be most anv 
and willing to perform towards the honourable Court.” j 

It was finally determined that the petitioner should be retainel 

artly on account of his excellent qualifications for “ lending 
iand,”’ and partly to prevent the necessity, in case of a strike, {th 
Sheriff being the hangman himself. 
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tint NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 

£0 fi SOCIETY 

me 
© of an GROWTH IN COMPANY’S BUSINESS 

tries of 
CLE price 126th annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 

ade, Wil THE ase Society was held on Tuesday at Norwich. 

Minimyp, sie Michael Falcon (the President) said that the figures submitted 
© Unite om own tale of progress and prosperity. New business 
P towards told ction showed a gratifying increase, the total being £8,933,966, 
el highly a. 256 over that for 1932. The improvement was well spread 

] as ‘their numerous branches, and testified not merely to the 
- ney ot their field organisation, but also to the growing recog- 
eficte id the part of the discerning public of the benefits which this 
a deteal Office was so well able to accord. 

Huds, — average net rate of interest earned by the Society upon its 
€ feature funds over the year worked out at £4 12s. 5d. per cent., a reduction 
ASt is the ‘al 3s, 6d. per cent. as compared with 1932. The present 

For the halance-sheet values constituted a margin of protection which not 
X loss of only encouraged confidence in the future, but fully justified the 
£465,906 hoard in the decision to continue the payment of interim bonuses 
however MM atthe same high rate as those actually allocated at the distribution 
3, This 4g on December 3lst, 1930, and which had been continued in the 
“Pression My form of interim bonuses since that date. They had now completed 
‘onomi three years Of the current quinquennium, and, in spite of the 

ks modifications in the general outlook during that period, the reserve 

“ second strength of the Society, and the results so far achieved, enabled them 
ada Ml: iy view with quict satisfaction the probable outcome of their stock- 
did hot taking at the close of the current valuation period. It would be a 
eTations matter of special gratification to the policyholders at this time 

While that the Society’s reserves were based upon the assumption that the 
recovery MM earning power of money would be only 24 per cent. per annum. 
Ullicient HB At December 31st last the funds of the Society amounted to 
lers will HE 438,618,919, an advance of £2,011,055 during the year. ; 
ment in In conclusion I think that while there are definite indications 
inion of (that general trade at home is improving, yet the low price of 

primary products makes things extremely difficult for this country’s 
oversea customers and debtors. If I may use a homely example, 
with wheat at 19s. a quarter instead of, say, 30s., which may be 
regarded as a low average price over a period of years, it means, 

1 Union HF in theory, that the country exporting wheat has to sell at least 
ies, ani balf as much again to balance its former amount of corresponding 
on, was imports. Though it might appear that this state of affairs should 
sof the help to feed our enormous population, it is difficult to conceive, 
Society while these conditions continue, how our customers abroad can 
rember pay for increasing amounts of our own products. 

in the The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
concem i 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
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5 afore 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 

ail No shareholders. No Commission. 

— WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 

005 f “ 

woil A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 

1 up 4th EDITION, 

ym ©} By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 

noid F Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

ae Pc men and women by adopting this system will be investing 

sined; < ad money with real method, in accordance with a system 

ling § calculated not only to safeguard, but greatly to increase their 

oft pital, and in a way which will give them far less worry than 
ey have ever before experienced.” 






































Established 1720 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


are the Trustecs for holders of 


Investors General 
Fixed Trust 





Certificates 
These Certificates represent an investment fa 
spread in scientifically balanced proportions i} 
over the following companies, all of which b 


are engaged in essential and __ basic 
industries :— 
London County Freehold Marks & Spencer Ltd. 





& Leasehold Properties F. W. Wovlworth & Co., ‘ 
Ltd. Ltd. 
London Brick Company & Springs Mines Ltd. 
Forders_ Ltd. Robinson Deep Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co, (of | Government Gold Mining 
Great Britain and Ire- Areas Ltd. 
land) Ltd. J. & P. Coars Led. 
Gas Light & Coke Co. Courtaulds Ltd. 
Imperial Continental Gas Imperial Chemical Indus- 
Association. tries Ltd. 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. Burma Corporation Ltd. 
London, Midland & Scot- Distillers Co., Ltd. 
tish Railway Co. Arthur Guinness, Son & 
Southern Railway Co. Co., Ltd. 
United Dairies Ltd. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Spillers Ltd. 
Ltd. Tube Investments Ltd. 





The Trust has been created, and is managed, 
by Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. 


THE TRUSTEES : 
Royal Exchange Assurance (established by Royal 
Charter in 1720) as Trustees, safeguard the 
interests of Certificate holders, issuing the 
Certificates against purchases of sub-units, collect- 
ing dividends, bonuses and rights, and distributing 
the income twice annually to the Certificate 
holders. 
INCOME YIELD: 
On the basis of payments made by the companies 
in the past year, an investment in sub-units at 
current prices shows a Gross Annual Yield of 
nearly 
43 per cent 
4 P : 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION : 
As the securities constituting the Trusts are all 
first-class ordinary shares or stock, which par- 
ticipate in earnings, an investment in sub-units 
offers, in addition to steady income, prospects 
of gradual capital appreciation as business 
improves. 
MARKETABILITY : 
Sub-units may be bought (minimum _ initial 
amount 20 sub-units, costing about £20) or sold 
through any Stockbroker or Bank, or direct 
through Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd., 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. For full particulars 
apply for Booklet O to: 
The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 


“he Bankers: 
Barclays Bank Limited 
or 
The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Vixed Trusts, Ltd. 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephones: Metropolitan 9358. 
Telegrams: Infitrus, Stock, Lendon. 
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Se ee 
FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LINDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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“The Spectator’ Crossword No,} 
By XANTHIPPE, ‘ 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be ¢ Ang 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” ang = 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No ptm 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the i “ 


. : . . i 
will be published in our next issue.) ~ 
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1 5 th EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable bock 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 











IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurcr—SiIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 

subscriptions. 

he Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some cases, but its mede of action and 
limitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
weapon available. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 








Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... non on ae aes pe £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ae na vee en a8 ove £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... sian ver ‘site “a £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 









































ACROSS 

1. A cricket term won it this 
year. 

12. This mineral water is split 
in 1 dn. 

13. Early-morning prefix. 

14. As before this of the East. 

16. Maskelyne sort of cream. 

17. What a bird to get ! 

18. Your clothes may be this 
divided. 

19. A Hollywood necessity (for 
ladies). 

20. When you travel this, you 
presumably travel farther 
than this. 

22. Advertisement. 

25. Elegant name for a familiar 
stream. 

srev. You must know him by 
now ; he keeps cropping up 
nearly every week. 

. Such a race is not contested 
20. 

. Jars when a poet loses his 
head. 

The poor Indian. 
In Idylls of the King. 

5. Most of a sewer. pA c 
The bird has lost its tail, R]U| S| O| EIM|U 
but it’s still there in Rome. E| NI] aA B|R ¥ 
1 call once, ass (anag.). E| I| ViR| Al T|T 

; — N/O| C_ Al By J 

DOWN LIN| O11 

. Our old friend in the loch, A} CIM] A/T RIT | Ni 

perhaps. IN| AIMPR| 1 |O 

2. A vain mixture. 


D|R/ AGO} 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


. A fool, but it’s not his heal 
that he has lost, 
. City of Africa, 
. Attacks. 
. Modern composer, 
. Prospero’s isle was full ¢ 
them. 
. The jobs some people hank 
after. 
. Foul and midnight, perhay 
. Act that sometimes has 
be read. 
. Famous character in (4 
5. A gealogical era, 
. Not in Richelieu’s lexico 
23. Actress of today. 
24. Famous diva. 
26. Mangled money makes i 
big poem. 
27. Ancient American with « 
internal disorder. 
. Peninsula. (Be careful! 
. Mixed use in Rome. 
3. Mr. Sinelair Lewis know 
all about it. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 80 





GLUIAIR DIT AN SHIT 
Tl 





























No. 80 NOTE. 
Across.—35, ‘‘ Turn back, O man.”’ 


The winner of Crossword No. 80 is J. L. Milne, St. Michaels 
House, Seymour Road, Higher Crumpsall, Manchester 8. 
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FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS. 


The Travel Bureau of Tur Seectator is conducted sole! 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a sea-cri's 
this spring or summer, or any other form of holiday, lel yout 
difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel Manager. Yn 
can write to him in full confidence, and you will be placed witt 
no obligation either to book tickets or to accept any suggestions 
may offer.—Write today to: Tur Travet MANAGER, Ts 
SpecratTor, Lrp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C' 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tue sday of each week. 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
3 with remittance 








PERSONAL 











ING and ROOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Chile iren, and particularly for men. Our 
wople in East L« mndon slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
poor pe name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
—_ Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MIssION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney KE 


\LOTH 































Write for Free Book 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
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yFERIORITS COMP LE xX ? 
- will.’ 







can. - 
F ctical PSY joLoGy, Ltp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
a = wane sal 
\RENTS.— Last touch to Child’s Education. Postal 
Art of Easy Talk.—Mrs. Rost 


Course in the 
44 Elderton Road 
——— 

EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
= 4 (All Peoples’ Association), 99 


qvited to wrife to 
qower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 


rganization. 

—————————EEEE 

(PRING CLEANING 2? Your cast-off clothing. A 
decent suit and boots might very probably enable 

ome destitute unemployed man to secure work. Disused | 

women and children would be a great | 

poverty-stricken home in Poplar. 


=" SPRING CRUISES 


ON THE WONDERFUL 


ARANDORA’ 
STAR 


The Mediterranean is awaiting you. 











Rich in 


jothing tor 


hoon in many a 
What can you send? Will you send it now? We : , 

ane good use of anything you may kindly give fact and fable since the dawn or ener: Even 
address, The Rev, Witiam Dick, M.A., Trinity | more blue than the postcards depict! The sun 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, EK. 14 down there is a golden glory, compared to 


which the pale sun of England is a watery 
ghost. All the lovely places, all the thrilling 
places are within your leisured reach . . . on 
the loveliest ship that ever cruised to wonder- 
—j| land. Caravans, camels, bazaars, sheikhs, 


. —— = 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip | MOSques, minarets, deserts, oases, date-palms, 
A Disease. (Est. in Queen's Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, | Orange-groves, and all the strange and stirring 
7 Sonthampton Row, W.C. 1.) New Annual Subscrip- | beauties of the South and the Nearer East. In 


good heavy 
Sec, 


the itineraries of the three Cruises listed below 
ie Sees il te ‘ _|} are such places as: Naples (for Pompeii, 
— em ere ed = - | Vesuvius and Amalfi) : Barcelona : Ceuta (for 
Tetuan) : Civita Vecchia (for Rome) : Algiers : 
Tangier : Casablanca (for Rabat) : and Palma. 


MAY5 18Days From 32 gns. 
MAY 26 17 Days From 30 gns. 


rently needed to make 


tions & Donations urg 
years. —STANLEY 


osses sustained of late SMITH, 


MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND c OL L EGES 


= ELTENHAM COLLEGE 
, 

Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open t 
me mbers of College or Junior School). These include 
Five of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit) ; ** James 
of Hereford ” S« holarship of £35 for boys born or brougl t 


;up in Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship ot 
£50 (preference to sons of Fallen Officers). Awards 
made for all-round exeellence or special proficiency in 


any main subject, ineluding Music Preliminary exam 




















| ination (at Candidates’ own Schools) on Monday and 
| Tuesday, May 2sth and 29th, 1°34 Final Exar 
| Ination (at a on Tuesday and Wednesday 
} June Sth and June 6th, 1934 
| Apply hb \ RSAR, Cheltenham College. 
I comemeacnciiet ad ein a etacene 
| EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
| £4 
An examination will be held on June Sth and 6th 
1934, for one Scholarship of £75, four of £50, and 
| Exhibitions. See P.S.V.B 
In cases in which f rther help is definitely needed, t) 
fin rancial value of a Scholarship or Exhibition may te 





apply to the BURSAR. 





| QS" EDWARD'S SCHOOT A Scholarship Examina- 
b tion will be held on June Sth, 6th and 7th, 1931 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 ma 

| not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
bursaries of £30 for sons of Clvrgy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—Further information ol 
tained from the BuRSAR, St. Edward's school, Oxtord 





ICO HREWSBURY SCHOOL 
\ 

The Scholarship Examination for 1934 will be held at 
Shrewsbury on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
At least ten Scholarships 


May 29th, 30th and 3Ist, 1934. 
will be offered : one of £110, three of £80 and three of 
£60. Inclease up to £130 pessible in case of need 


Classics, or Mathematics, or Modern Languages ; and on 





Music Candidates to be under 14) years of age « 
October Ist, 1934. See ** Public Schools Year Book.” 

Full information on application to the DoMESsTI 
Bursar, The Schools, Shrewsbury 


SECRETARIAL 


AND TRAINING 














¥ tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet lr. 8S. HEATON, 
LPS, 20 Grosvenor Place Ww. oane 3697 | CERES 
WI 0 Gr nor Place, § 1 (Sloane 3697.) | June ag 14 Days From 25 gns. COLLEGES 
er: oo - Peet | r full details of all cruise -_ i ta iain ai 
; : : | v.° Home Civil, [I.C.S., Consular Inspector oi raxes, 
CINEMAS IF > I fF | Fs “Davins's, 5 ‘Sussex Place, W. 2.” Padd, 3331 2 
j Next full term begins Wednesday, April 25 
i Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, 5.W.1. | —— ah Te ae a ate iy 
ADE M \ CINEMA: 1 Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 | AVIES’S (Civil Service Tutors) now offer an up-to- 
yxford Str Gerrard 2981 Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Eradford date Correspondence Course for the B AR 
gerade er Rey Paris and all Principal Asents EXAMINATIONS. Also Oral Tuition by Arrangemen 
Last Week Brieux’s famous drama | DAVIES’s (C, Seey.), 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3351 2. 
“LA ROBE ROUGE” (A) ltrs) REDEEM aah 
and — aoe rk = ————- —————— 
90 TH ” (U.). DUAL SCHOOLS AUTHORS, TYPEW senenuieine &e. 
Com, saturday peta ae premiere | + si edie tected 
“CHARLEMAGNE ” (A.) with Raimu. erate ’ 

(A.) with Amu | CKWORTH SCHOOL. Nr. Pontefract. 4 “ recog- NDEXING Many good books are spoilt for want 
as eens A nized "* Secondary School for Boys ard Girls under of an index. Indexer supplied by the Epa! 
_ RYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 2285), | the management of the Society of Friends. School | INDEXING Brreav, 24 Handel Mansions, Brunswick 

Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- | Square, W.C. 1 


























Girls are 





4Y- CONRAD VEIDT in RASPUTIN, (A). Special shorts. | 
ec nh nl el Svcs AOA Ws Ee. | pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories 
—— oes ‘ = | Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Scienc: we ae ms Z 
| Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm I gles 3 cco penn 
F _ iti = - = | For illustrated spec’ f > > SAR. A: S. per I, words, Carbon copy 3d. per WH 
MTOINTMENTS, @c, Vacant {St er Miss N.MACFAREANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 
AND WANTED | GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES cad Seep RRE 
? Ss. typed. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
| Misore: Miss HarPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
INIVERSITY OF GLASGOW.| AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 
[ individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
Songs and musical comps 


CHAIR OF HU M. ANITY. | park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 


or may specialize in Languages, Art, 
Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a 


| entrance, 


Court gives notice of an impending c 
Domestic 


The University 
vacancy in the Chair of Humanity, the new appointment 


prepared for usual examinations and for the University | 
Music 


lor ees WANTED 
also considered for publication. Termis by arrangeme nt E 








0 take effect as from October Ist, 1934. 
Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on | 
.oplication to the SECRETARY of the University Court, 


‘T. 
Ss Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available 


HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls \ 


PETER DEREK, LTD.,ZB;108 Charing Cross Rd., Wit 
TRITE FOR PROFIT Make a second income in 
spare time Send for free bhooklet.— REGEN? 
85D), Palace Gate, W. 3s. 


| INSTITUTE (Dept 





the University, Glasgow, W. 2. 
J.S.MUIRHEAD, | 


Secretary of University Court. YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, 


SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English 
recognized by Board of Education ; 
| bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts 
£10. SUPERIOR. 











DEVON 
Church 
warm climate ; se 
Boarders 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


a 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
Plate, Jey 




















LECTURES pi tec cutest bin ioe et et ese 
Ri eaiee tae vee PARIS ACADEMY OF 
haat = Sonicniesiant DRESSMAKING. AND 
\ Course of four Lectures on ‘* THE ROOSEVELT IE py 
LUGISLATION “AND. THE CONSTITUTION ” will MILLINERY p 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter (Byrne Professor of | 24. OLD BOND-STRE E:T, W 
La in Harvard | ersity) at the ’ . 
madon School of Economics (Houghton Street, Aldwych, Principal—Mme. J, TROIS FOsTALNES 
W.C, 2 RIL 25th, 30th, MAY 2nd and 7th at The most PRACTICAL and ACCEKPTED SCHOOL 
= in the BRITISH ISLES 
ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET Day or Postal Courses 
S. J. WORSLEY, } Visit Academy or write for Prospectus A.K 





Re 


idemit 








need of Old English Silver, Modern sellers 
| Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
icce pted.— Send or bring your odd bits, « to BENTLEY 
«& Co.. 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook st t 
| London, W. 1 
| 

FOR SALE 
| VOR SALI Jig-saw Puzzles, newly cut, 2s. 6d. per 
} Om) preees lists R Bb I x 





Bamby Vicarage, Howden, East. Yorks. 








Aci gistrar. | 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





( YoRFEE.—Special 

Is. 6d. Ib, Pure 
ground. First orders of 51b. or over, packed in air- 
tight store tin, carriage paid U.K. Add postage for 
smaller quantities.—CITy OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD., 
4% Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 Mon. 4087. 


Blend 2s. Ib Fine 
Brazilian, Is. 4d. Ib 


Kenya, 
Berry or 





EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


\ ACKIE’S 
i fect gift for friends at home or abroad 
4d.. 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 6d., 10s. 6d, 


is the per 

In tins 2s 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s, 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price 


J. W. MACKIE 


PRINCES STRI 


SS 


on request 
SONS, LTD. 
EDINBURGH. 


list 
& 
108 ET, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
D°* , always in stock Tweed patterns free on 
qu t MANAGER, Lissadell irish Free State. 





Sligo, 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers 
|, or professional services to offer, are invited 
announcen to th 
thousands of reader The Spec 
Advertisements cos per line ( 
and should reach 7) Offices, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday 
week Disco for 6 insertions, 5°, for 


73% for 26 and 10 


rents 
Prepaid Classified 
S pectato 


unts i—<se 


» for 52 





lady’s Caress’ is a shave with the 

RAZOR something quite new 12s. 6d. post 
with 12 superfine blades. —SALOMONSEN & CO., 
7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3 


KE a 


Any length cut. Pat. 
46 Stornoway, Scotland. 


is and Lewis Tweed 


st. Tweed Depot 2 


wAL Hart 


Rivee. dame: 
Ww" 


ay 


“FROM SHETLANDS Pull- 
kinds of W hand- 
sULETS ee ym 


OOLLIES DIRECT 
Cardigans 
by native kn 


vollies 


Jovely 


vers all 
and woo 
fashionable styles, Plain 
etland Pric 


klet and 


terns. Sl 
trated Bo 
JOHNSON, Dept 





ELGRAVECLUB 
c 1 breakiast 
Road, S.W 





BRINE 
c. water. 
R.AA 


TROoIrwik H SPA.—WORCESTERSHIR! 
BATHS HOTEI 175 rooms all with h. A 
24 new with radiators A.A 


Guide from J. T. CCLLI 


D* 


Suite 

Md 
NDINBURGH 

Een scent 


rooms 





THI 


fgms lel 


ALISON HOTE I Melville 
t,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207 


Worthin 


Quict 


ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington 
Li tremets euectcnouse on Down: 


thing. Exte ve view Miss Ha Tel.: Swandean 112. 


M 





SMEDLEY foe Britain's 
tes ence 
is tr 


ATLOL ATLOCK 
ir 270 bed- 


m 13s. per 


lent I hysicians, | 


Country 


List (3d. post fr 


— YOURSELVES in 
= HOTELS managed 


S REFRESHMENT HOUSsI 
J 


SO INNS and 


IATION 


ASSOC 


PEOVLI 





_HOL IDAY RESORTS 


MOUNTA 





partial board ; | 
CRETARY, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


having anything | |} 
notice of the many | 
36 letters) per insertion, | || 


of each | 
13, | 


BALL je 





verlooking Wor- 


Greatest | 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 
FIRST CLASS CRUISES 


by the 
S.S. “CITY OF NAGPUR” 
JUNE 30 








FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
43 days from 15 GNS. 


To Lisbon, Madeira, Las Paimas, 
Casablanca, Cadiz and Corunna, 
14 days from 16 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, 
Algiers and Vigo. 
20 days from 22 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche 
(ior Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Ajaccio, Capri, Naples, Taormina, 
Malta, Algiers and Cadiz. 
14 days from 16 GNS. 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Villefranche (for Nice and Monte 
Carlo), Tangier and Lisbon. 
16 days from 18 GNS. 
To Corunna, Tangier, Ceuta, 
Ajaccio, Civita Vecchia (for 
Rome), Palma and Cadiz. 

NO INSIDE ROOMS 


PASSENGERS LIMITED to 285 for Each Cruise 
Apply: 104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
C.3. Tower Bidg., Liverpool; 75 Bothwell St., || 


JULY 14 


JULY 28 





|AUG. 18 


| SEPT. 1 





‘WALKER’S FRUIT 


TREE PROTECTORS | 


| BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). 


TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Protects three one season, 
| aerate WALL TREE PROTECTOR 
rool l frosts, 
BUSH REE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to &ft. in height 
REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
up in ot. pulled up with 


byvereering td AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS 


crops in 


against al 


Stands as if 


r Illu f t es and his 


SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. 
oii ee eee. 


Ww., 





S.For 1/8 


Outstanding Comfort 
and Real Economy 


SUPER 
RAZOR BLADES 


= Sole Manufacturers, 


JAMES WEILL & CO.(SHEFFIELD) 





i \WITZERLAND. 
S Ny 


| 
Glasgow, or to Local Tourist Agents. || 


| BOURNEMOUTH. 


| CAPEL 


| CRAWFORD (Lanark). 
| CRIEFF (Perths). 
| DROITWICH 


birds, cold winds, wasps. | 


| KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths). 
| LANARK. 


| LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 
| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). 


| MANCHESTER. 
MATLOCK. 
| MONMOUTH. 


|; OBAN.— 


| PORTREE (Isle 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). 
| REDHILL AND REIGATE. 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—-BAY 
|; ROSTREVOR (Co. 
| ROWARDENNAN 


| ST. 
| ST. 


| SHREWSBURY (nr.). 
SIDMOUTH. 


| SOUTHPORT. 


| TEWKESBURY. 


OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 
BERAMMERGAU u 

( Black Forest, &c., to see Passion Play Fhinelan 
with Private Tour. 15 Days, 26 guineas, ht 
LESLIE LING, F.R.G.S., Chalkwell owers, 
on-Sea. No night travel. ‘ 





Motor — throy 


sh 
Details 
Westejj iff. 


FOREIGN HOTE L S 





Chernex-sur- Mon treux, 


6 frs. daily. Ideals Pension 


Alexandra, nation and Walks 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


“HE TRAVEL MANAGER 
to readers desiring them 
ivate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Trelang 
‘ THE SPEcTATOR’sS Recommended List. In order ty 
give wider publicity to their establishmes ts, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of pblication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronir 
them Personal recommendation of hotels 4g always 
celcomed by the Travel Manager, x 


will eased to send 
the names of hotelsa~ 
y a 
Pp 


jrom 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLE 4 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CAST 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON fA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOL iJ HYDRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HA . 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN W ‘TE k ae SP4 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. : 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
ROYAL CRESCENT 
TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).-GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, ° 
CAMBRIDGE.—-UNIVE = la ARMS, 
CANTERBURY. COUNTY. 
CURIG (N, W: ales), 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ). 
CHRISTCHURCH..-KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.-—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD 
CRAWFORD 
STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 
CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.-MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
NKS 


LI} 
KENMORE 


© ae 


BRYN-TYRCH, 
GOLF, 


BRINE 
EASTBOURNE. 


ARMS & GOLF 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LOCH RANNOCH 
(Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 


(Perths). 
LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY 

CLY es 


TI 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL I 
R K 


He 
kK iv 
GENT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE, 
DE VERE, Kensington, 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Rus 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell , 
—WAVERLEY Southampton Row, W.0.L 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARM 
—BOW DON 
SMEDLEY’S. 
BEAUFORT 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 
NAIRN $ (Nairnshire).—ROYAL 
GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BA\ 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
of Skye). 


is HOUSE 


LONDON. 


HYDRO 


ARMS 
MANOR HOUSE. 
MARINE 


AL. 
PERWICKh BAY, 


FONTHILI 
GT. NORTHERN. 
Lomond). 


Down). 
(Loch 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ANNES-ON-SEA.—-GR aor 
IVES (Cornwall).- oe ENNA 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROL “GH 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
HAWKSTONE?P 
BELMONT. 

FLODIGARRY. 
PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—-GRAND, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (Staifs.).— CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton). 
ROYAL HOP POL! 
BEAUFORT ARMS HOTE! 
HOTELSt.G EORG E( Late LinksHote 
rth N COURT PRIVATE 
PALACE. 

ROSETOR. 

ROSLIN HALE. 
LORD LEYCESTER, 


No 


CAS 
ST. 


ARMS 
SKYE (Scotland). 
TINTERN. 


TORQUAY. 


WARWICK. 


ECTATOR, L.1p., at their offices, 





